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Letters may have been 
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Space. Some names 
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Staring 

I welcome Manchester Socialist 
Worker Student Society member Stu¬ 
art Randle’s letter (October 7) to our 
free and open communist paper. His 
letter underlines the Weekly Worker's 
commitment to be a space for any de¬ 
bate and any discussion. For a com¬ 
munist paper to give political oppo¬ 
nents such an opening to attack our 
politics, our actions and members is 
alien and scary to so much of the left. 

Our approach in Communist 
Students is no different. On Tuesday 
October 5, 22 people packed out our 
small meeting room at the University 
of Manchester Students’ Union to 
listen to CS explain why we oppose 
Stalinism, and what our alternative 
is. At this meeting, members of 
the Revolutionare Sozialistische 
Organisation, the Commune, the SWP, 
the Socialist Party, the CPGB and 
students of no affiliation discussed the 
legacy of Stalinism on the international 
communist movement. We debated 
freely and comradely; there were no 
accusations of Stalinism for putting 
up anti-Stalinist posters and no over- 
the-top language when making points. 
It was, for me and many with whom I 
spoke afterwards, one of the best and 
most educational meetings we have 
attended for a very long time. 

The pre-meeting controversy 
about plastering posters with Stalin’s 
face across two campuses did not 
get aired, and that was because it is 
wrong to say we put such posters up 
uncritically. The poster was titled 
‘Stalinism is anti-communism’ and 
had the description “A debate and 
discussion on Stalinism, what it was 
and why we oppose it”. Readers can 
see this poster on the picture section 
of CS’s Facebook group. 

The Manchester branch of CS 
has been at the heart of campus 
struggles and campaigns since we 
were established. We have supported 
and are constantly in awe of the work 
done by activists in Action Palestine. 
Our comrades worked with them in 
the occupation against the bombing 
of Gaza, and we will do so again in 
the future. No member of CS would 
consciously do anything to damage 
the campaign or its events. 

Stuart Randle is correct about 
one thing: Communist Students are 
looking at the stars. More than this, 
however, our project is about getting 
our movement out of the gutter, and 
moving towards our goal of socialist 
revolution. 

Chris Strafford 
CPGB, Manchester 

Poor form 

I didn’t attend the anti-cuts meeting 
mentioned in Stuart Randle’s letter 
last week or read comrade Strafford’s 
report on it yet so I shan’t comment 
on that matter. However, I object to is 
comrade Randle’s factual inaccuracies 
in describing what he viewed to be 
the “final straw”. As a member of 
Communist Students, I personally 
put up the posters to which he objects 
around Manchester Metropolitan 
University and not once did we cover 
over any existing poster, let alone any 
Action Palestine posters. 

The title of the poster was 
“Stalinism is anti-communism” and 
it advertised one of the introductory 
meetings that CS is holding, which 
are open to all and where CS will 
explain why we as communists have 
no respect for Stalin. This addressed 
a common misconception among 
many new students and those new to 
socialism. If the comrade had taken 
the minimal time required actually to 


read the poster before criticising it, he 
would not have been able to assume 
that it was ‘uncritical’. 

Moreover, writing that I, as a 
member of CS, am “lying deep in 
the gutter” is wholly uncalled for - 
especially considering that I have 
never even made his acquaintance. 
Poor form, comrade Rolf, poor form. 
James O’Leary 
email 

Refresh 

I would just like to thank Stuart 
Randle for what was, I am sure, a 
genuine attempt to correct what he 
saw as Chris Strafford’s ‘factual 
inaccuracies’ on the Manchester 
anti-cuts campaign. Unfortunately 
his letter did no such thing. It was a 
very loose interpretation of ‘factual 
accuracy’. If he is committed to the 
task of accurate reporting, then I am 
sure he will find the following account 
to be both useful and in accordance 
with the truth. 

To begin, Stuart’s claim that there 
were “almost 40 students” is untrue. 
24 students is not almost 40. If I 
remember correctly, Stuart was not 
actually at this meeting so perhaps he 
ought to review his sources. Pedantic, 
maybe, but this claim to a colossal 
40 students forms the backbone of 
his argument. Last year we had a 
campaign that was “committed to free 
education, working with the unions 
and run on a democratic basis” (this 
is not a ‘fallacy’ by the way and 
simply calling it one proves nothing). 
However, according to his letter, the 
group was a failure as it attracted 
“only actually existing socialists”. 
As far as I can tell, the logic is that if 
the campaign ditches these previous 
political commitments it will attract 
the masses - the campaign has done 
this and you have, of course, been 
vindicated by your 40 people. Great 
success. 

If you would look back to the 
previous campaign, the first meetings 
(called on the day) attracted the same 
number of people, if not slightly 
more. These included Liberal 
Democrats (not exactly actually 
existing socialists, are they?), course 
reps, Fuse FM and ‘Reclaim the Uni’ 
activists. It did not “fail to build a 
single event or demonstration” as it 
built for an EAN demonstration at 
MMU, it submitted a motion to a GM 
and it organised a day school (perhaps 
you might remember the debacle 
between EAN and the union executive 
over organising this?). It was by no 
means an excellent campaign, but it 
was significantly better than the de- 
politicised campaign we have now. 

As for the question of the 
democratic operation of the group 
- one which is to Stuart apparently, 
‘abstract’ - the group has been run, 
since its first meeting, on a weak 
form of consensus-decision making. 
When (at the first meeting) I asked if 
we could discuss the political focus 
of the group and its position on free 
education, I was met with the reply, 
“we can’t discuss that because we 
would never reach consensus” from 
our campaigns officer. This is the 
central point that underlies the group; 
we cannot discuss our strategies, our 
positions or our politics because we 
would not be able to reach consensus 
and so the group would get stuck in 
deadlock. Debate is shut down from 
the off - we are not even allowed to 
question the founding idea of the group 
(that “we are only about HE cuts”). 
You are right on one thing though, 
the majority of people in the group 
don’t support consensus decision 
making. The majority of people in the 
group are socialists and ought to be 
consistent democrats. Continuing to 
operate under this form of consensus, 
then, is bizarre. To raise the issue of 


instituting majority decision making, 
so that those involved can actually 
express their politics and decide how 
their campaign is run, seemed obvious. 

Communist Students are (believe 
it or not) perfectly aware of our 
limitations. We aren’t the biggest 
or the most influential group in that 
campaign; the SWP are. So why, then, 
did we raise the issue of using majority 
decision making when we would never 
be able to have a majority? Because it 
was the right thing to do - it gives the 
democratic space for disagreements 
and the free operation of ideas. The 
more important question, however, is 
why did Stuart resist the adoption of 
majority decision making (which is 
exactly what the SWP did - “we are 
working fine as we are, we haven’t 
had any disagreements”)? There is 
only one reasonable answer to this 
question. He did it to appease the 
minority (as he rightly points out) 
who do believe in consensus decision 
making - the union bureaucracy. 

Perhaps it would do some good to 
reflect on SWP conduct in last year’s 
campaign. Stuart did not seem to 
think the question of democracy was 
so unimportant then. In fact, when 
some members of the Union executive 
protested at us taking a vote on free 
education, they were met with the 
rhetorical question: “do you mind if 
we vote without you then?” I wonder 
if you can remember who said that? 
Or more importantly, whose side of 
the argument you were on when we 
insisted that the campaign be run 
on majority decision making? And 
when we finally got our vote on free 
education, as I am sure Stuart will 
remember, he voted in favour of the 
group adopting a position in support 
of free education (naturally). 

Which brings me to my next 
point. Apparently, this year “the only 
debate” Stuart has opposed us on 
is discussing democracy. Not true. 
What did Stuart say this time round 
when we suggested the group adopt a 
position in support of free education? 
He argued against it - according to one 
of his own comrades: “I agree with 
free education but when I am here, 
that is not what this is about”. A pretty 
serious (but understandable) omission 
from the letter. 

Finally, Stuart is correct to point 
out that we worked together on the 
motion for the general meeting, which 
adopted positions supporting workers 
strike action, student occupations and 
taking a line against all cuts, not just 
those to higher education. This was 
good work, which I was surprised 
with, as when I had argued the week 
before that we adopt a position on 
these three exact same issues, I was 
told by one of his comrades (again!): 
“We don’t need to discuss these things. 
We are all here because we agree on 
anti-cuts - that is what matters”. He 
was, of course, true to his word. We 
do not need to discuss these things 
we should just push them through 
a ‘working group’ of four people 
instead. Democracy at its best. 
Caitriona Rylance 
Communist Students, Manchester 

Get stuck in 

Whilst the CPGB’s central argument 
that we need a single and democratic 
communist party holds some validity, 
they are completely unstuck as to how 
such an organisation can be achieved 
- never mind whether its foundations 
already exist today. I want to argue 
for a serious approach rather than one 
based on a sceptical attitude towards 
getting involved in the actual class 
struggle, be it yesterday, today or 
tomorrow. 

No-one can deny that those in the 
Socialist Workers Party have been at 
the fore of struggle for years - that 
is, of course, unless you are an abject 


sectarian moron! One only has to look 
at their role in Unite Against Fascism, 
Stop the War Coalition, Globalise 
Resistance and Right to Work, not 
to mention workplaces up and down 
Britain, and university campuses from 
the deep south of England and all the 
way back to the north of the north in 
Scotland. 

Needless to say, such an approach 
means the ‘Cliffites’ - a supposedly 
bad thing - as I have heard all too 
many Communist Students and CPGB 
members refer to them, are known to 
be the best fighters among many and, 
as a result, have at times recruited in 
substantial numbers. 

Communist Students and the 
CPGB, on the other hand, would much 
rather spend their time telling us how 
bad the Iranian regime is. Is it just me 
who is fed up of hearing this song? 

That aside, though, the CPGB’s 
persistent and ridiculous claim that 
the SWP is completely undemocratic 
and therefore cannot stand in the 
real Marxist tradition is completely 
unfounded. One must look at what 
democratic centralism is in practice 
and Lenin’s writings on the petty 
bourgeois elements who are obsessed 
with ‘freedom of speech’ and ever 
further ‘democratic’ rights. Come on, 
comrades, do you not think it is time 
to get your fingers out and get your 
hands dirty? 

While it is true that any 
revolutionary party can only be 
built in the pre-revolutionary period, 
it only arises when we are in that 
revolutionary period. In the short tenn, 
that means building resistance to the 
Tory and Lib Dem coalition of cutters 
at every given opportunity. But, more 
importantly, revolutionaries must 
actually stand side by side with the 
proletarian class and actually argue 
whatever line it is on the pickets and 
in meetings. In the here and now, 
practically that means getting down 
to picket lines, attempting to link up 
the struggles and getting to meetings 
wherever opportunities arise. Such an 
approach can only make revolutionary 
ideas stronger and shift the struggle to 
where it can actually end up. 

Although the CPGB and 
Communist Students do go to the odd 
picket here and there, I haven’t seen 
them at any since the postal dispute 
last winter, if I remember correctly. 
Then again, the CPGB and Communist 
Students would rather critique just the 
SWP and other revolutionaries from 
the sidelines, without actually getting 
stuck in where and when it really 
matters. Good luck anyway, comrades, 
but how about making time for some 
serious left unity in building such a 
revolutionary party? 

Aine Bike 
email 

Petty bourgeois 

Bob Clough, a member of the 
Revolutionary Communist Group, 
criticises those ‘socialists’ in Britain 
who promote the Labour Party as 
any sort of progressive organisation 
(Letters, September 30). In his book, 
Labour: a party fit for imperialism, 
Clough comprehensively documents 
how the Labour Party has, historically, 
always acted in the interests of 
imperialism. Events such as the 
invasions of Iraq and Afghanistan 
over the last period have amply 
confirmed Clough’s analysis. It is not 
a question of this or that particular 
policy: the Labour Party is inherently 
a pro-imperialist organisation. 

Clough also points out that the 
record of the left in Britain leaves 
a lot to be desired in terms of 
supporting anti-imperialist struggles. 
However, there is a difference between 
supporting anti-imperialist struggles 
and tail-ending and acting as an 
apologist for them. The RCG have 


acted as apologists for groupings 
such as the African National 
Congress, ludicrously defending the 
totally corrupt Winnie Mandela, the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation, 
the USSR under Gorbachev and Cuba. 
It needs to be noted that the Cubans 
have never had any illusions that Cuba 
was ‘socialist’; it is the RCG itself that 
pushes this line. 

By the way, the RCG is rather 
selective about who receives 
their much vaunted support. The 
Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, Vietnam and China are not 
among those favoured - as they are 
with, for example, the CPGB-ML 
- presumably because all of these 
countries experienced massive 
imperialist attack and, unlike 
Cuba, actually underwent socialist 
revolutions and are therefore not as 
acceptable to the petty bourgeois and 
student milieu to which the RCG 
appeals. 

On the other hand, Clough wants 
to invent progressives to support, such 
as the ‘Bolivarian revolution’ and 
Hugo Chavez. For those of us who 
imagined that the term ‘revolution’ 
should be confined to those situations 
where the working class, or at least a 
grouping claiming to represent them, 
has gained state power, there has been 
no revolution in Bolivia. Chavez 
represents a Bonapartist faction of 
the military who are at the moment 
leftist but subject to no real control 
by the masses. 

Clough reminds us that the 
progressive policies of Chavez are to 
be welcomed but what we have here is 
a military regime operating above the 
working masses. It appears extremely 
unlikely that Chavez or his heirs 
could end up operating as a stooge of 
imperialism, like Batista. But stranger 
things have happened, such as the 
Soviet nomenklatura deciding that 
they wanted to be capitalist owners. 
The real point is, what can stop this? 
Certainly not the working class or 
the peasantry in Venuezuela, as they 
have no direct input into the regime’s 
policies. 

In his letter, Clough says: “The 
other point we realised when we 
‘turned away’ from Trotskyism was 
that it had a material basis in the class 
relations of British imperialism. Its 
backward ideas express the interests 
of a petty bourgeois stratum whose 
privileged position depends on British 
imperialism’s parasitic relationship to 
the rest of the world.” 

Granted, but how come that the 
RCG, some of whose membership 
are highly paid and definitely occupy 
a privileged position dependent 
on British imperialism, remain 
‘pure’? Perhaps constantly reading 
Lenin enables them to occupy 
this contradictory position, whilst 
sermonising to everyone else. The 
fact is that the RCG, and certainly its 
leadership, is drawn from the petty 
bourgeoisie. Given that this is also 
true of the rest of the left, it would 
hardly be worth mentioning. However, 
with the type of analysis that the RCG 
promotes, it does become entirely 
relevant. 

Ted Talbot 
email 

Decolonise 

Moshe Machover writes: “Peace will 
be an outcome of liberation, not its 
starting point” (‘Why I am not an 
Israeli peace activist’, October 7). I 
agree. However, he does not define 
liberation. 

In an essay on my website, ‘This 
piece is not about peace’, I write about 
‘decolonisation’ instead of liberation. I 
propose the complete decolonisation of 
Palestine, the Zionist colonists going 
back to where they or their parents 
came from. In my eyes, that is the only 
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form of real liberation. I would like 
to suggest that Mr Machover reads 
it. I am quite curious about how he 
would react. 

Peter Cohen 

www. stopco ionization, info 

Misreading 

In his response to my article (‘Tea 
Party: rumblings on the frenzied 
right’, September 30), Arthur Bough 
seems to have difficulty with the idea 
that the wrath of the Tea Partiers is 
directed against politicians, and not 
the capitalist class for which they act 
(Letters, October 7). 

But, surely, Arthur understands that 
the notion of the state as an instrument 
of class power, which we as Marxists 
take for granted, is one that bourgeois 
ideology is determined to deny and 
the duplicity of bourgeois politics is 
designed to conceal. If the majority 
of people in the United States and 
Europe don’t grasp the connection 
between politics and class power, is 
it any surprise that the Tea Partiers 
don’t get it? Politicians, in their eyes, 
do not serve the ruling class. Since 
they are the ones who make political 
decisions, they are the ruling class. 

Arthur also seems to insist on a 
strict line of demarcation between 
ruling class and rightwing middle class 
politics. He says that the tax reductions 
and severe spending cuts that Tea 
Party advocate are exclusively middle 
class preoccupations; that big capital 
has no interest in either reducing the 
government budget or lowering taxes; 
and that the Republican establishment, 
which represents big capital, is doing 
everything in its power to thwart the 
Tea Party. 

These assertions are not empirically 
supported. Arthur must have heard 
about the great upward income shift 
that has been going on in the US since 
the 70s. Is he unaware that one of its 
main levers was revision of federal 
tax codes in favour of the wealthy? 
The tax on the top tier of income 
earners was over 90% during the 
1960s. It is now 35%. But, despite 
all the loopholes and tax shelters at 
their disposal, the top one percent of 
income earners still supply nearly 37% 
of total federal tax receipts. These 
people - most of them too wealthy to 
be counted as middle class - would 
like to see their tax share brought 
as close to zero as possible. This is 
why tax cutting has been a principal 
slogan of the entire Republican 
Party, not just its rightwing, since 
the ‘Reagan revolution’ of 30 years 
ago, and has been embraced to one 
degree or another by most leading 
Democrats. Currently, congressional 
Republicans are blocking Obama’s 
proposal to extend general Bush-era 
tax reductions because the president 
proposes to restore pre-reduction rates 
for families with an income in excess 
of $250,000 a year. The Democrats 
appear to be caving in to Republican 
pressure. 

Even further removed from reality 
is Arthur’s claim that the capitalist 
class is not serious about slashing 
government budgets. He says this 
at a time when austerity has become 
the explicit programme not only of 
the American ruling class, but of 
virtually all western powers. Are 
David Cameron, Nicolas Sarkozy, 
Angela Merkel, George Papandreou 
and Jose Zapatero, backed by the 
European Central Bank’s Jean- 
Claude Trichet and the International 
Monetary Fund’s Dominique Strauss- 
Kahn, all play acting? What would be 
their motive for doing so? Granted, 
there are tactical differences among 
states, like the one that surfaced at 
the G20 summit in Toronto this past 
June. But the Obama administration, 
while arguing for greater temporary 
fiscal stimulus, has set its sights on 
public education and social security, 
leaving no doubt as to long term goals. 
Moreover, granted that the ruling class 


does not favour cuts that weaken its 
core repressive and war-fighting 
capabilities. But, unthreatened by the 
Soviet bloc or strong working-class 
movements, and faced by deepening 
deficits, capitalist classes and states 
have clearly reached a consensus 
under which current levels of social 
provision are viewed as expenses they 
neither want nor can afford. They are 
taking advantage of the present crisis 
to impose their will. The European 
Union, with its public spending limits 
and central bank, puts a powerful new 
weapon in their hands. 

As for Arthur’s contention that the 
Republican establishment is united in 
opposition to the Tea Party, the truth 
is not so simple. While a number 
of Republican bigwigs, from New 
York’s billionaire mayor Michael 
Bloomberg to California’s governor 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, are clearly 
worried by the Tea Party’s sudden 
rise, others, like former House 
of Representatives speaker Newt 
Gingrich and a number of prominent 
Republican senators, are mouthing its 
slogans. The so-called moderates are 
not disconcerted by the movement’s 
opposition to ‘big government’ (ie, 
social spending), long a mainstream 
Republican hobby horse. Support 
for spending cuts is a basis for 
convergence between big capital 
and more comfortable middle class 
layers; not, as Arthur seems to think, 
a source of friction between the two. 
What frightens some Republicans is 
the movement’s lunatic and racialist 
overtones, which could scare off 
independent voters and permanently 
estrange the party from Latinos. The 
attitude of the Republican leadership 
to the Tea Party is, at any rate, still 
much too fluid to be grasped by 
Arthur Bough’s overly neat parsing 
of political reality. 

Finally, I think Arthur is a bit too 
hasty to draw analogies between the 
Tea Party and European fascisms of 
the last century. I have said in one 
of my articles (‘Tea Party Tempest’, 
March 18) that the movement cannot 
simply be reduced to bourgeois 
reaction, and that it contains some 
of the same social-psychological 
elements as fascism. But we should 
not, on the other hand, ignore the deep 
capitalist pockets from which the 
Tea Party draws a political influence 
out of proportion to its numbers. 
Moreover, one can understand why 
the German petty bourgeoisie, after 
living through rapid industrialisation, 
defeat in a world war, crippling 
reparations, a territorial seizure by 
France, astronomical inflation and 
years of class struggle verging on 
civil war, became more than a trifle 
unhinged. What sent the Tea Partiers 
into paroxysms the summer before 
last, however, was the impending 
passage of Obama’s health care 
bill - an event hardly comparable 
with German interwar trauma, the 
Tea Party’s penchant for florid 
exaggeration notwithstanding. In 
addition, surveys have shown that Tea 
Partiers are not by and large among 
the worst afflicted by the country’s 
hard economic times. History contains 
many unforeseen twists. But present 
indications are that the Tea Party 
are a relatively privileged lot, more 
disposed to fulminating than fighting 
in the streets. 

Jim Creegan 
New York 

Hard off 

I am always interested in reading 
Robbie Rix’s weekly fighting 
fund column. I was therefore very 
interested to learn that only 500 hard 
copies of the Weekly Worker are 
printed each week for distribution to 
subscribers and sellers alike (‘Thanks 
for the flurry’, October 7). 

Like all papers of the revolutionary 
left, and also most sections of the 
capitalist press, hard copies of 


newspapers are like loss leaders 
in a supermarket. I have done 
much research into the future of 
the newspaper industry, including 
reading the media section of The 
Guardian website each week. Just 
as the future of hard copies of books 
looks very bleak, especially with the 
advent of Amazon’s Kindle reader, 
the same applies to hard copies of 
newspapers. After much thought, 
but without access to the accounts of 
the Weekly Worker, I have concluded 
that it should move to a digital-only 
format. However, a hard copy of the 
Weekly Worker could still be printed 
for sale if, for example, there was a 
national TUC anti-cuts demo or even 
a 24-hour general strike. 

The money saved by moving 
the Weekly Worker to a digital-only 
format would be substantial, and 
could be used belatedly to modernise 
and update the CPGB website. At the 
same time, the money saved could go 
to employ more full-timers and also 
to produce a large range of books and 
pamphlets. 

A good example of this is the 
‘World Socialist Web Site’, which 
is able to have articles in many 
languages, as well as producing 
numerous books and pamphlets. 
Another example is the Socialist 
Worker newspaper in the USA, which 
two years ago moved from a weekly 
to a fortnightly hard copy. The money 
saved by this move was substantial 
and allowed for the modernisation of 
its website, including daily updates 
produced by the employment of extra 
full-timers. 

For too long the CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee has talked about 
the modernisation of the CPGB 
website. The move to a digital-only 
format would be a major step towards 
turning all this talk into practice. 
John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Sarcasm 

Can Eddie Ford tell us where the low 
paid who pay perscription charges can 
sign up in solidarity with those earn¬ 
ing £44,000 pa who might lose their 
£14 a week universal child benefit? 
Ryland Swawartz 
London 

What pace? 

I stand corrected by comrade Pete 
McLaren (letters, October 7) to my 
article ‘Dead men’s shoes’. He bet¬ 
ter expresses his own views in his 
own words. 

In my defence it was not out of 
malicious intent. I innocently inter¬ 
preted the phrase “pace of progress” 
as meaning “going nowhere” - an 
interpretation which was encour¬ 
aged when he said that he feared that 
activists might start drifting back to 
the Labour Party unless the CNWP 
raised its profile by becoming a party 
project with a constitution. This was 
precisely the subject of his motion. 

His Socialist Alliance may have 
got agreement to debate its motion 
at the next conference, the date of 
which is likely to be postponed ac¬ 
cording to Dave Nellist. So, not really 
a high priority for the Socialist Party. 
Dave Nellist guessed that five years 
was a reasonable time for the party 
to come into being. In the meantime 
the CNWP is to remain a top-down 
project of SPEW. In this light, SA 
member Dave Church’s view that 
your motion would be debated and 
then forgotten sounds very plausible 
to me. 

On a point of information, I at¬ 
tended only as an observer and did 
not vote - though I welcomed your 
motion drawing the CNWP’s at¬ 
tention to the need for democracy. 
Unfortunately, I felt the plea fell on 
cloth ears. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 



Communist Forums 

Leeds: Using Jack Conrad’s Remaking Europe as a study guide: 
Saturday Oct 23, 3.30pm sharp: Amanda Dawn Bradford, Chair 
of Leeds Amnesty International, investigates Ch4: Europe versus 
America 

Saturday Oct 30, 3.30pm sharp: Jack Conrad - ‘Class politics, the 
euro and money’. 

Call 07852 740799 for more information. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday: we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol 
Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

October 26: ‘Noam Chomsky, language and its origins’. Speaker: 
Chris Knight. 

October 26: Noam Chomsky ‘Language and its origins’. Speaker: 
Chris Knight. 

November 2: ‘Hunters’ Moon’. Speaker Chris Knight. 

Socialist History 

Saturday October 16, 9.45am-4pin: Day school, People’s History 
Museum, Left Bank, Spinningfields, Manchester. The Great 
Unrest, Labour and syndicalism 1900-1914 - presented by Ed 
Mustill; Social Democratic Trajectories - Modern Europe: One or 
many families?- presented by Prof Stefan Berger. £7 waged and £5 
unwaged. 

No cuts 

Tuesday October 19, 12.30pm: TUC rally and lobby of 
parliament, Westminster Central Hall. 

Wednesday October 20, 4.30pm: March from Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London WC2 to Downing Street on the day of the government’s 
comprehensive spending review. Organised by Camden Trades 
Union Council: camdentradescouncil.org.uk. 

End of march rally in Whitehall organised by Counterfire. 
Wednesday October 20, 7pm: Meeting, Boothroyd Room, 
Portcullis House, House of Commons, SW1. Stop the Cuts! 
Organised by Labour Representation Committee, www.l-r-c.org.uk. 
Saturday October 23, 11am: March from Unity House, 39 Chalton 
Street, London NW1 to Congress House, Great Russell Street. To 
support the TUC anti-cuts meeting. 

Called by the RMT, FBU, PCS, NUT and National Shop Stewards 
Network. 

No one is illegal 

Wednesday October 20, 7pm: Meeting, Unite Offices, 128 
Theobold’s Road, London WC1 (nearest tube Holborn). ‘Language 
and Immigration Controls’ - discussion with those affected by 
the introduction of the new English language requirement for the 
Spousal Visa. 

Organised by National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns: www. nc adc.org.uk 

Progressive students 

Saturday October 23, 10am-6pm: Conference, Birbeck College, 
University of London, Malet Street, London. Speakers include 
Salma Yaqoob, Ken Livingstone, Diane Abbott MP, Adrian 
Ramsay (deputy leader, Green Party), Kate Hudson (CND), Sabby 
Dhalu (UAF), Betty Hunter (PSC), Martin Smith (Love Music 
Hate Racism), Lindsey German (STWC), Emily Thornberry 
MP, Christine Blower (NUT), Fransisco Dominguez (Venezuela 
Solidarity Campaign), Dan Judelson (Jews For Justice For 
Palestine), Federation of Student Islamic Societies, Kanja Sesay 
(NUS black students officer), Olivia Bailey (NUS Women’s 
Officer), Vicki Baars (NUS LGBT Officer), Peter Mannion 
(president, Union of Students in Ireland). 

Organised by Progressive Students: info@progressivestudents. 
co.uk. 

Women at the cutting edge 

Saturday October 30, llam-5pm: Conference, Regent Street 
Cinema, University of Westminster, 309 Regent Street, London 
Wl. 70% of the recent tax and benefit cuts will fall on women, join 
a day of discussion and networking against the cuts. Free creche. 
Organised by Feminist Fightback: http://www.feministfightback. 
org.uk. 

Stop the War 

Saturday October 30,10am: Annual National Conference, 
Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, London WC1 (nearest tube: 
Holborn). Speakers include Tony Benn, Seumas Milne ( Guardian 
journalist) and Joy Gordon (author of Invisible War: The United 
States and the Iraq Sanctions). Organised by Stop the War: office@ 
stopwar.org.uk. 

Defend public services 

Saturday November 6, 10am: Conference, Congress House, 

Great Russell Street, London WC 1 (nearest tube: Tottenham Court 
Road). One day conference for trade unionists in the South East 
TUC region with keynote speakers and workshops. 

Organised by SERTUC: 020 7467 1220. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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PEACE PRIZE _ 

For services rendered 

The Nobel peace prize is awarded to those deemed to be an asset to imperialism, argues Eddie Ford 



S till in prison, Liu Xiaobo has 
won the Nobel peace prize. In 
the words of the Nobel com¬ 
mittee, the 54-year-old Chinese dis¬ 
sident and fonner literature professor 
has been recognised for his “long and 
non-violent struggle for fundamental 
human rights” in China - as the com¬ 
mittee has “long believed that there 
is a close connection between human 
rights and peace”. Further explaining 
their decision, the committee chair¬ 
man, Thorbjorn Jagland, stated that 
China should expect to be placed 
under “greater scrutiny” as it is “ris¬ 
ing” in world status. Xiaobo won the 
prize, he went on, because the Nobel 
committee seeks to “advance those 
forces in China that want it to be¬ 
come more democratic”. 

Liu Xiaobo is currently serving 
11 years for “incitement” to “subvert 
state power”. Fie was detained at his 
Beijing home in December 2008 
after co-authoring Charter 08, which 
adopted its name and style from the 
Czech Charter 77 - whose founding 
members included Vaclav Havel, Jan 
Patocka, Zdenek Mlynar, Jin Hajek, 
and Pavel Kohout - and called for 
democratic reforms within China. He 
was first jailed for his role in the 1989 
Tiananmen Square protests and in the 
1990s served three years in a labour 
camp - most certainly no holiday 
camp. According to Jean-Philippe 
Beja of the Paris-based Centre for 
International Studies and Research, 
Xiaobo is a person who “wants to 
live in truth”. As par of the course 
for Stalinist dictatorships, he is not 
permitted to talk about current affairs 
or politics with visitors to his prison in 
Jinzhou, a prefecture-level city in the 
north-east Liaoning province. 1 

Obviously, Xiaobo’s friends and 
colleagues were delighted with the 
announcement from Norway. Xu 
Youyu, a signatory of Charter 08, 
said the prize was compensation for 
the “enormous sacrifice” Liu had 
made in “pursuit of democracy and 
human rights” in China - adding that 
“behind” him there are “many people 
who are devoting their efforts” to the 
“struggle for democracy”. Therefore 
it is “not a prize for himself’ but also 
for them. Liao Yiwu, a fellow writer 
who has know Xiaobo for more 
than 20 years, also declared that 
this was a “big moment” in Chinese 
history - which will “greatly promote 
democratic developments” in the 
country. Naturally, the Dalai Lama 
- a previous recipient of the prize in 
1989 of course - also congratulated 
Xiaobo, saying the award represented 
“international recognition” for the 
efforts of the democracy activists, 
writing on his website: “I believe in 
the years ahead, future generations 
of Chinese will be able to enjoy the 
fruits of the efforts that the current 
Chinese citizens are making towards 
responsible governance”. Desmond 
Tutu, Barack Obama, Vaclav Havel, 
etc expressed the similar sentiments. 

Needless to say, the Chinese au¬ 
thorities were not so happy with the 
Nobel committee’s decision - they 
cried blue murder, deploying the usual 
Stalinist argot, albeit honed to near 
dreary perfection by the Chinese re¬ 
gime, Xiaobo is not a dissident, nor 
political, but rather a “criminal” - who 
has been duly and properly sentenced 
for “violating Chinese law”. No 
doubt. The official government state¬ 
ment raged that awarding the prize to 
Xiaobo “runs completely counter to 
the principle of the prize” - indeed, 
we discover, it represents a “blas¬ 
phemy to the peace prize”. As for the 
Global Times - the English language 
version of the daily Chinese newspa¬ 


per produced under the “auspices” of 
the Chinese Communist Party news¬ 
paper, the People’s Daily - giving 
Xiaobo such an award was “nothing 
more than another expression” of the 
international community’s “prejudice” 
against China, and behind it “lies an 
extraordinary terror of China’s rise” 
and “the Chinese model”2. Then we 
had the English-language China Daily 
- print run over 300,000 per issue - 
which sternly declared that the Nobel 
committee was “part of the plot to 
contain China” and signified a “gross 
interference in the country’s internal 
affairs”, a form of words which has to- 
temic significance for Stalinists every¬ 
where. Not without truth, China Daily 
thought that handing the peace prize 
to Xiaobo exposed “the deep and wide 
ideological rift between this country 
and the west”. 

In fact, upping the ante, the mere 
rewarding of the prize to the “crimi¬ 
nal” Xiaobo actually endangers Sino- 
Norwegian relations. In a petulant 
display of anger, China cancelled a 
meeting with the Norwegian fisheries 
and coastal affairs minister, Lisbeth 
Berg-Hansen, who had just arrived 
in China for a week-long visit to the 
World Expo in Shanghai. And show¬ 
ing how jittery the Chinese adminis¬ 
tration felt about the whole Xiaobo 


affair, television screens showing the 
BBC and CNN went blank in Beijing 
as news of the announcement broke. 
Such a crude but typical exercise 
in censorship amply demonstrates 
how worried the regime is about the 
Chinese people finding out too much 
- and asking too many awkward ques¬ 
tions - about Xiaobo, Charter 08, etc. 
Ignorance is supposed to be bliss. 

More seriously still, at least for 
genuine democrats and socialists, the 
Chinese authorities initiated a wave of 
repression as part of an attempt to stifle 
any celebration, or show of resistance, 
following the Nobel committee’s 
adjudication. Around a dozen friends 
and supporters of Liu were taken 
away by police after holding a small 
demonstration outside a Beijing park, 
holding up signs congratulating him 
and shouting: “Long live freedom of 
speech, long live democracy!”. More 
than 30 Chinese intellectuals have 
been detained, warned or placed 
under various forms of house arrest. 
Liu Xiaobo’s wife, Liu Xia was 
also placed under temporary house 
arrest and then whisked off by the 
authorities to see Xiaobo in prison - 
not out of any sense of compassion 
or basic humanitarianism, of course, 
but in order to prevent her talking to 
the foreign media. However, modem 


technology partially thwarted the 
government’s designs and Liu Xia 
tweeted from Jinzhou that she had 
informed her husband that he had 
won the Nobel peace prize. She also 
reported that Xiaobo had cried and 
immediately dedicated his prize to the 
“dead spirits of Tiananmen”. 

Charter 08 

So, what do communists think of Liu 
Xiaobo and Charter 08? The answer 
is quite simple on one level. As 
revolutionary democrats, who believe 
that the struggle for democracy and 
socialism are inseparable, we have 
nothing but sympathy for his platfonn 
of democratic demands and individual 
plight: you cannot help but admire 
his personal bravery. After all, he has 
spent a total of nine years in hellish 
Chinese jails or labour camps. In the 
shape of Liu Xiaobo we have the 
politics of sincere conviction and deep 
commitment. To belittle or denigrate 
such a person or activity would be 
cynicism, pure and simple. 

But having said that, we are obliged 
to tell the truth. Liu Xiaobo and his 
comrades, for all their courage, have 
no real democratic answers for China - 
no idea of what is to be done to free the 
Chinese masses from oppression and 
exploitation. Rather, when it comes 


down to it, Xiaobo and the other 
Charter 08 signatories and activists 
essentially look to western ‘bourgeois 
democracy’, especially the United 
States, for their model or inspiration. 

We can easily glean this from the 
first paragraph of Charter 08, written 
in 2008, which states that “this year 
marks 100 years since China’s [first] 
constitution, the 60th anniversary of 
the promulgation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the 
30th anniversary of the birth of the 
Democracy Wall, and the 10th year 
since the Chinese government signed 
the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights”. Therefore, it 
goes on, the “awakening Chinese 
citizens are becoming increasingly 
aware that freedom, equality, and 
human rights are universal values 
shared by all humankind” - and that 
“democracy, republicanism, and 
constitutional government make up 
the basic institutional framework of 
modem politics”. For the authors of 
the charter, a “modernization bereft of 
these universal values and this basic 
political framework is a disastrous 
process that deprives people of their 
rights, rots away their humanity, and 
destroys their dignity”. Then they pose 
the question: “Where is China headed 
in the 21st century? Will it continue 
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with this ‘modernisation’ under 
authoritarian rule, or will it endorse 
universal values, join the mainstream 
civilization, and build a democratic 
fonn of government?” 3 

From there, Charter 08 ruefully 
notes that the “ruling party monopolizes 
all the political, economic, and 
social resources” of the country but 
is encouraged by the “reform and 
opening up” of the late 20th century 
which “extricated China from the 
pervasive poverty and absolute 
totalitarianism of the Mao Zedong 
era” - a new era that “substantially 
increased private wealth and the 
standard of living of the common 
people”. So “those in power”, we 
read, “while implementing economic 
reforms aimed at marketisation and 
privatisation also began to shift from 
a position of rejecting human rights to 
one of gradually recognizing them”. 
But for all the signs of improvement, 
argue the charter writers, “political 
progress has largely remained on 
paper” - as “there are laws but 
there is no rule of law”, “there is a 
constitution but no constitutional 
government”. The consequence of 
all this, they conclude, is that the 
“ruling elite continues to insist on 
its authoritarian grip on power” - the 
result being the “destruction of both 
the natural and cultural environment” 
or “no institutionalised protection of 
citizens’ rights to freedom, property, 
and the pursuit of happiness”. To be 
even clearer still, Charter 08 looks 
forward to the day when China can 
enjoy a “system based on a free and 
open market economy; guarantee 
entrepreneurial freedom, and eliminate 
administrative monopolies” - wanting 
to “launch a new land movement, 
advance land privatisation, and 
guarantee in earnest the land property 
rights of citizens, particularly the 
fanners” (section III - ‘Basic position’, 
point 14). 

In other words, Liu Xiaobo and 
Charter 08 would like to see capitalist 
rule-of-law constitutionalism, 
separation of powers, checks and 
balances, independent judiciary, a 
‘professional’ army, private property 
protection, etc, introduced to China 

- which of course requires that the 
Chinese Communist Party gradually 
relinquishes its monopoly of power 
and accepts the existence of other 
(pro-capitalist) parties, like in ‘nonnal’ 
advanced capitalist countries. 

Furthermore, though fairly 
inevitably given the political-economic 
philosophy underpinning Charter 08, 
it does appear to be the case that Liu 
Xiabo himself sees a positive role for 
imperialism - viewing it as a blunt 
instrument for social and democratic 
progress almost in the manner of the 
Alliance for Workers Liberty. In a 
1988 interview with Hong Kong’s 
Liberation Monthly (now known as 
Open Magazine ), Liu was asked what 
it would take for China to realize a 
“true historical transformation”. 
Significantly, he replied: “It would 
take 300 years of colonialism. In 100 
years of colonialism, Hong Kong has 
changed to what we see today. With 
China being so big, of course it would 
take 300 years of colonialism for it to 
be able to transfonn into how Hong 
Kong is today. I have my doubts as to 
whether 300 years would be enough” 4 . 

Still, whatever Xiabo may or may 
not think about the exact nature and 
role of imperialism, we should not 
expect anything else. Democracy, like 
anything else, does not exist in abstract 
but as a concrete fonn or expression 
of the class struggle - a struggle 
conducted on a world scale. In the 
absence of a workers’ or communist 
party acting as the champion of 
democracy, then other class forces and 
agents will - no matter how falsely - 
lay claim to its mantle. In that sense, 
the broadly pro-capitalist politics 
of the Charter 08 activists are an 
ideological punishment - or symptom 

- of the failure of any real proletarian 


communist movement to take roots in 
modern-day Chinese society. A failure, 
it has to be immediately pointed out, 
which is the product of decades of 
the most horrible Stalinist repression 

- which has ruthlessly smothered all 
and any manifestation of independent 
working class politics. 

Apologists 

Whether to the surprise of Charter 
08 or not, genuine communists have 
absolutely no truck with the Chinese 
bureaucracy. We too want to see 
democratic advance in China - now, 
not in 100 or 300 years time. Leaving 
aside the origins of the Chinese 
bureaucracy, or the exact nature of 
the 1949 revolution, what confronts 
us now is a bizarre and monstrous 
system of billionaire or sweat-shop 
Stalinism - or whatever you deign to 
call it. Even more to the point, it is 
a gross libel to associate the corrupt 
Chinese regime with communism or 
universal human liberation in any way 
whatsoever. The Chinese Communist 
Party state-party bureaucracy exists 
to exploit the masses and enrich 
itself as part of its tortuous, zigzag, 
passage to capitalism. Therefore the 
CPGB wants to see its revolutionary 
overthrow from below by the Chinese 
working class. 

Of course, having said that, not 
everyone who regards themselves as 
part of the communist movement takes 
such a view - not one bit. There are 
those who crawl and grovel before 
the regime in Beijing, whether out 
of ideological desperation or the 
hope that some Beijing gold might 
make its way to them - hence the 
disgusting practice of ‘diplomatic’ 
internationalism, as opposed to 
proletarian internationalism. Which 
naturally brings us to the Morning Star, 
the paper of the Communist Party of 
Britain. Like the Chinese bureaucracy, 
it seems less than impressed by the 
Nobel committee’s decision. 

Not that we should be surprised 
in the slightest by the reaction of the 
Star. For instance, in the CPB’s latest 
revised or ‘updated’ programme, 
Britain’s road to socialism, we are 
glowingly told that in China “state 
power is being used to combine 
economic planning and public 
ownership with private capital and 
market mechanisms” - all apparently 
with the “aim of building a socialist 
society in its primary stage”. Indeed, 
and this may be quite startling news 
to Liu Xiaobo, “advances have also 
been made in extending democratic 
rights, but without the Communist 
Party weakening its leading role in 
political life”. Even more distastefully, 
if that is possible, the CPB /Morning 
Star has acted as an overt apologist 
for Chinese state repression in Tibet. 
So a fairly recent pamphlet innocently 
infonns us that Tibet “became part of 
China seven centuries ago” (how?), 
and that, in the 1950s, Mao Zedong 

- a “master strategist at his best”, it 
seems - brilliantly sought to win over 
“traditional Tibetan leaders”: hence 
the “idea that China is or could be 
a colonial or imperialist power is 
nonsense” 5 (winning over traditional 
leaders is, of course, a perfectly 
classical bit of colonialism). Truly 
wretched stuff. 

Anyway, the Morning Star's very 
short comment on Xiaobao is pure 
lickspittle. Underneath the headline, 
“China angry at Nobel win for jailed 
‘dissident’”, we get this comment: 
“The award drew a furious response 
from China, which accused the 
Nobel committee of violating its own 
principles by honouring a criminal”, 
reminding us that “Mr Liu is serving 
an 11-year sentence for subversion”. 
We then read that the Nobel committee 
is guilty of “ignoring warnings from 
Chinese diplomats that such a decision 
would damage ties with Norway” 
and learn of how China’s foreign 
ministry “lashed out at the decision, 
saying the award should have been 


used to promote international 
friendship and disarmament’’ - given 
that Barack Obama “won the Nobel 
peace prize last year when, as US 
president, he was prosecuting wars on 
several fronts” (October 8). 6 Correct 
observation about Obama aside, the 
Morning Star is content to act as an 
effective mouth-piece for the Chinese 
government. Nothing new there. 

But fawning prostration before 
the Chinese regime is not restricted 
to ‘official communism’. If anything, 
the former Trotskyist, Andy Newman 

- who runs the Socialist Unity blog 

- outdoes the Morning Star when it 
comes to concocting apologias for 
the Beijing bureaucracy. Not for 
nothing have some suggested, given 
Socialist Unity’s current political 
trajectory under comrade Newman’s 
helmsmanship, that it should be 
renamed Stalinist Unity. 

Of course, comrade Newman does 
“disapprove of Liu’s imprisonment”. 
However, the comrade remarks, “that 
is an internal matter for China” and 
“interfering with China’s sovereignty” 

- which is a “very sensitive issue” for 
Beijing - is “hardly demonstrating 
peaceful intent”. Alfred Nobel 
“established the Peace Prize for those 
people who made war less likely”, 
ventures comrade Newman, “not for 
internal dissidents trying to undermine 
governments”. Then in full statesman¬ 
like mode, comrade Newman offers 
the following idea: “If you look at 
people who have actually made a 
significant step towards resolving a 
long tern international conflict and 
making war less likely then president 
Ma Ying-jeou of Taiwan and president 
Hu Wintao of China this year made 
a huge break through with the long- 
awaited Economic Cooperation 
Framework Agreement sealing peace 
between the two states. Perhaps they 
should have been given the Peace 
Prize?” 7 

However, excuses for the Chinese 
government come from other quarters 
too - in this case, Nick Young. This 
“writer and consultant on international 
development” founded the on-line 
journal China Development Brief 
in 1996 and seems to enjoy good 
relations with the Chinese authorities. 
Writing in The Guardian's ‘Comment 
is free’ on-line facility, his article, 
entitled ‘Liu Xiaobo wins Nobel, 
reform loses’, Young makes the 
liberalistic case that democracy can 
only come to China from slow, step- 
by-step, almost invisible, piecemeal 
reforms from above : not from rash 
‘hotheads’ like Liu Xiaobo. For 
Young, Communist Party rule has 
“become much more consultative over 
the last 20 years” - which has seen 
“non-party intellectuals” and “special- 
interest groups” being “allowed a 
voice in policy debate”. In turn, he 
opines, there has been a “gradual 
recognition of the need for ‘civil 
society’ organisations” - like “the 
Chinese NGOs currently participating 
in the Tianjin climate change talks” 8 . 

Getting to his main theme, Young 
argues that actually there are “many 
unsung heroes” - especially “within 
the Communist Party and ‘official’ 
media, as well as among NGOs 
and the academy”. These forces 
are all “working for incremental 
political reform”, “increased public 
participation” and for “greater 
economic and social equality and 
negotiated compromise between [the] 
competing interests in the complex and 
stratified society that is developing” 
inside China. These are the “real 
peacemakers”, believes Young, that 
“typically eschew the adversarial 
approach of activists like Liu” and 
“whose Charter 08 movement threw 
a gauntlet down to the authorities” - 
quite irresponsibly. They, the “real 
peacemakers”, seek to work and 
cooperate with the authorities “not out 
of fear” - absolutely not - but “because 
they feel there are more constructive 
ways to achieve peaceful change in the 


Chinese social, cultural and political 
context”. 

Unfortunately, Young writes, the 
awarding of the Nobel prize to Xiaobo 
will “embolden those in China who 
are most inclined to confrontational 
tactics” and “strengthen the 
argument within China that the 
west is determined to derail China’s 
progress by promoting internal strife” 

- a viewpoint that is not restricted to 
“old, die-hard Marxists, militarists 
and proto-fascist nationalists”. That 
is, as Young puts it, “many educated 
young Chinese people who are 
“perfectly capable of thinking for 
themselves” are “highly sceptical 
of western prescriptions for China” 
and “want to find a distinctively 
Chinese, perhaps ‘Confucian’, fonn 
of democratisation”. 

Communists take a radically 
different approach to that ‘sensibly’ 
peddled by the Morning Star, Andy 
Newman and Nick Young - courtly 
advisers to the grotesque Stalinist 
plutocrats in Beijing. Instead of 
looking to those above as our potential 
saviours, or at least to soften the pain, 
we call for the sweeping away of the 
entire rotten edifice of “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics” - ie, 
state-party bureaucratic exploitation. 
Without equivocation, we in the 
CPGB call for the immediate 
release of Liu Xiaobo and all the 
other political prisoners in China, 
regardless of their political stripe 
or colouration. We also demand that 
Tibet and other oppressed peoples, 
such as the Uyghurs, should have the 
right to self-determination - whether 
that involves China acceding real 
autonomy or outright independence. 
Unity must be voluntary, not the 
temporary product of force and might 
by the state. 

Nobel 

Then there is the question of the Nobel 
peace prize itself - what is it? The prize 
is something of an imperialist award 
system - a massive pat on the back 
for those who have either consistently 
served the core imperialist states 
or, maybe even more importantly, 
reneged on their former revolutionary 
principles, and ceased to be a nuisance 
to the imperialist system and become 
instead useful assets. 

The examples are legion. Take 
one of the most obvious - Nelson 
Mandela. Strangely enough, he was 
not awarded a Nobel Peace Prize 
when he was incarcerated in Robben 
Island or leading the African National 
Congress’s armed wing, Umkhonto 
we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation). In 
this capacity, Mandela coordinated 
sabotage campaigns against military 
and government targets and drew up 
detailed plans for guerrilla war if the 
sabotage campaign failed to end the 
apartheid regime. To this end, he also 
raised funds abroad for Umkhonto we 
Sizwe and arranged for the group to 
receive paramilitary training. 

No, he only got the prize much later 
when he did a deal with his fellow 
recipient, Frederik Willem De Klerk 

- the leader of the racist National 
Party - to peacefully dismantle the 
old apartheid regime, all carefully 
orchestrated from above under the 
watchful and approving eye of the 
United States (which of course no 
longer had to worry about the Soviet 
Union and its allies). Such a deal 
was clearly in the wider interests of 
imperialism, as it helped to defuse a 
dangerous ‘hot spot’ which had the 
potential to destabilise the entire 
system. And you could go on and 
on. Betty Williams of the so-called 
Northern Ireland ‘Peace Women’. Or 
in the Middle East - Yasser Arafat, 
Shimon Peres, Yitzhak Rabin. 
Then you have people like Mikhail 
Gorbachev, Kofi Anan, Aung San 
Suu Kyi, Jimmy Carter, etc - all 
individuals who clearly acted, with 
this or that degree of self-awareness, 
to shore-up, stabilise and preserve 


the imperialist system. Even Karl 
Kautsky was nominated for a prize in 
the 1930s - when he had long ceased to 
be the “pope of Marxism” and instead 
had become a renegade, an ardent 
opponent of the Bolshevik revolution. 

Indeed, at times the list of 
recipients reads more like a rogues 
gallery - Henry Kissinger, Menachem 
Begin, Anwar Al-Sadat, etc. Barack 
Obama was actually conducting two 
protracted and bloody wars when 
awarded the prize, reducing the 
whole Nobel ritual to quixotic self¬ 
parody. And Adolf Hitler, Benito 
Mussolini and Joseph Stalin were also 
nominees for the prize at one stage. 
One cannot but wonder what Alfred 
Nobel himself - a Swedish industrialist 
and the inventor of dynamite and 
ballistite - would have thought of 
such individuals, given that in his 
will he stipulated that the peace prize 
should be awarded to those persons 
who “shall have done the most or 
the best work for fraternity between 
nations, for the abolition or reduction 
of standing armies and for the holding 
and promotion of peace congresses”. 

The Nobel peace prize committee 
itself is a strangely secretive, 
bureaucratic, body. The statutes 
of the Nobel Foundation do not 
allow for information about the 
nominations, considerations or various 
investigations into the potential 
nominees or winners to be made 
public for at least 50 years after a prize 
has been awarded - so effectively the 
committee members have to sign-up 
to a version of the official secrets act. 
However, the nominations - and the 
reasonings - from 1901 to 1956 have 
now been released in a database 9 . 

Now, self-evidently, Liu Xiaobo 
does not fit the profile of a rogue - but 
he does slot into the category of useful 
asset for imperialism - most notably 
for his strong emphasis on peaceful 
and gradualistic change in China. Not 
that communists regard violence as a 
litmus test of revolutionary purity or 
integrity. But the whole thrust and 
logic of the Nobel peace prize, its 
version of ‘peace’, boils down to the 
notion - endlessly hammered home 
by the ruling class and its agents, 
of course - that the violence of the 
state, the standing army, is ultimately 
legitimate but the violence of non¬ 
state bodies and organisations (eg, 
the ANC, IRA, PLO) is illegitimate. 
Therefore, in the last analysis, 
the Nobel peace prize and its 
pious shenanigans is profoundly 
reactionary. 

It should be pointed out that Liu 
Xiaobo is potentially useful for the 
Chinese state - no matter how loudly 
they may be vilifying him now. 
Further down the line they could use 
him, and his Charter 08 comrades, 
to their benefit. Both Xiaobo and 
the Chinese Stalinist party, albeit 
in their own different ways, are 
committed to the full introduction 
and implementation of capitalism 
in China. When the time comes for 
the CCP to relinquish its absolutist 
grip on political power, which will 
inevitably happen, then the moral 
credibility that someone like Xiaobo 
- and people like him - can present 
both internally and externally could 
become a valuable asset to the newly 
reconfigured regime • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Crisis, debt and cuts 

Yassamine Mather reports on the recent seminar organised by the Centre for Socialist Theory and 
Movement. The contributions of Christine Cooper and Hillel Ticktin were of particular interest as they 
tried to answer the difficult question of why governments are set on imposing austerity and savage cuts 
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T he seminar took place on Oc¬ 
tober 9 in Glasgow University 
and was attended by 44 stu¬ 
dents and staff. In her opening Chris¬ 
tine Cooper noted that the coalition 
government’s announced plans for 
expenditure cuts of at least £60bn 
or 10%, will not fall equally on all 
government departments. Chancel¬ 
lor George Osborne has stated that 
spending on benefits, tax credits and 
pensions may face cuts closer to 15- 
20%. Higher education cuts in Scot¬ 
land have not yet been announced 
but suggestions to the University and 
College Union by Michael Russell, 
Scotland’s education secretary, are 
that they will be 16%. The Chartered 
Institute of Personnel and Devel¬ 
opment Reform (a Conservative¬ 
supporting think-tank) suggested 
750,000 to 1,000,000 jobs will be 
lost. 

Referring to the effects of the cuts 
a generation ago, in the 1980s, Cooper 
said: “The number of children living 
in poverty rose from 1.5 million to 
3 million. In 1976, death from adult 
diseases was 80% higher for men in 
the lowest social class than for those 
in the higher social class - this rose to 
128% difference by 1989. The number 
of homeless people increased. How 
can people believe that it is in any way 
acceptable for this to happen again?” 

Cooper discussed the role of lan¬ 
guage in legitimising action based on 
the perceived meanings of terms such 
as budget, deficit, etc; using Berger 
and Luckman 1 , she spoke also about 


the way myths, stories and other forms 
of anecdotal evidence are used to jus¬ 
tify certain social events or relations 
(eg, ‘private sector businesses create 
wealth that the public services then 
spend. These public services may be 
nice but they hold back the private 
sector’). In reality, of course, the pri¬ 
vate sector couldn’t function without 
public services. Again, there is a myth 
that “the state sector is bureaucratic, 
cumbersome, fat and wasteful whereas 
the private sector is modem, efficient, 
slim and thrusting.” Of course anyone 
with any experience of the private sec¬ 
tor would know this to be a falsehood. 

She also questioned claims about 
the severity of the deficit. She showed 
a slide from the website, ukpublic- 
spending.co.uk. 


The 20th century began with the 
national debt at about 30% of GDR 
It jerked above 150% in World War 

I and stayed high. During World War 

II it breached 200%, continuing to 
rise from 1945-50, the time of major 
spending in the welfare state: public 
housing, the national health service 
and state education. In the aftermath 
of the worldwide financial crisis of 
2008 the national debt has certain¬ 
ly increased from the first years of 
the 21st century. However it is still 
well below the 200% of the 1950s 
or 150% of the 1960s. So the cur¬ 
rent cuts have little to do with the 
‘deficit’ and everything to do with 
attacks on the gains made in the 
20th century by the working class. 
Evidence suggests cuts do not work, 


Analysing the crisis 


Hillel Ticktin gave a brief analysis of 
the current crisis with references to his 
articles in recent issues of the journal 
Critique. He discussed a synthesis 
through the concept of surplus capital, 
based on the limits to investment set 
by monopoly/oligopoly, plus the over- 
extension of producer goods relative 
to consumer goods, under conditions 
where governments provide or fail 
to provide a safety valve. His debt to 
Hilferding and Lenin is clear. 

It is a virtue of contemporary 
Marxism that there are a variety of 
schools of thought on the nature of the 
present crisis. In principle, a Marxist 
can stress the imbalance of finance 
and the rest of the economy, the ten¬ 
dency of the rate of profit to fall over 
time (whether as a secular or periodic 
tendency), underconsumption, dispro- 
portionality, or a combination of these. 

Regarding the second stage of the 
crisis and government cuts, he said, 
the question of government and busi¬ 
ness attitudes to the downturn and os¬ 
tensible recovery are discussed in the 
articles, but cuts and the resistance to 
those cuts are still evolving. 

Things have taken a sharp turn 
to the right in the middle of 2010, 
with the apparent endorsement by 
the G20 and the eurozone of the con¬ 
servative line for sharp reductions in 
government deficits and government 
borrowing. 

It remains very unclear why a sec¬ 
tion of the ruling class is going for 
these cuts. It is one thing to reduce 
government spending and raise taxes 
during an upturn, as Canada did in 
the 1990s, and quite another to do so 


today. The large scale unemployment 
consequent on such reductions in the 
public sector is being matched with 
substantial salary reductions. As there 
are often disproportionate numbers of 
female employees in the sectors being 
proposed for downsizing, the meas¬ 
ures will bear heavily on women and 
families. There are suggestions that 
the poorest will be protected, but this 
is a fig leaf to provide a semblance of 
humanity. The poorest may be pro¬ 
tected but most people are by defini¬ 
tion not in that category, but are none¬ 
theless scraping by, with incomes a 
fraction of the so-called upper middle 
class. Whatever their present views, 
they will be jolted into opposition to 
the government and ultimately to the 
system. 

The government and bodies as¬ 
sociated with the ruling class, or 
influenced by them, are doing their 
best to supply reasons why the cuts 
are necessary and inevitable to sus¬ 
tain the various economies affected. 
There is no doubt this is having an 
effect, depending on the country. It 
may even win the day for a short pe¬ 
riod, but only due to a hard sell. The 
appearance of the downturn was that 
bankers caused the crisis itself, for 
which governments have then had to 
borrow money. Why then should ordi¬ 
nary individuals have to bail out those 
bankers? This question is being, and 
increasingly will be, asked. The ef¬ 
fect of what amounts to a coordinated 
system of reductions in government 
expenditure over Europe will at best 
inhibit an upturn and at worst force 
a ‘double-dip recession’, which has 


every potential of lasting some time. 
People will turn against government 
policy and an increasing minority will 
go further and turn against a system 
which has so patently failed. 

It may well be that all trade union 
action and all the coming demonstra¬ 
tions will have little effect on govern¬ 
ment policy, apart from toughening up 
law and order. There is no left of any 
substance today, so we might antici¬ 
pate spontaneous action, coordinated 
up to a point by such left groups as ex¬ 
ist or come into being. There can be no 
doubt that the initial forms of action 
will be outmanoeuvred or defeated. 
A new generation of activists will be 
formed, which, like the 70s, will turn 
young people into the militants of 
today and tomorrow. As the atomi¬ 
sation of the Soviet Union cannot be 
duplicated, history cannot be wiped 
out and we may expect a return to the 
socialist demands of yesterday, shorn 
of Stalinism and social democracy. 
There is little doubt that this process 
is slowly getting under way. What is 
less certain is the nature of the reac¬ 
tion of the ruling class. Are they really 
as stupid as they seem? Do they not 
have an alternative plan to deal with 
the failure of the contemporary cuts? 

Capitalism today is less rational 
than it was in its heyday. That much 
is obvious, given imperialism, fascism 
and two world wars. Short-termism 
rules, and it has indeed worked re¬ 
markably well up to now. If capitalism 
is doomed then delay is a sensible tac¬ 
tic and pragmatic delay is one way of 
doing it. The ruling class is divided on 
a national basis, under the hegemony 


she said. Ireland entered recession in 
September 2008 - the first eurozone 
country to do so. The Irish govern¬ 
ment started cutting in 2008 - earlier 
than other European states. Since 
then there have been major cuts to 
child benefit, unemployment benefit, 
education and transport. And very big 
cuts to public sector pay and pen¬ 
sions and a ban on recruitment and 
promotions. The younger generation 
is leaving the country. 

The cuts have not produced a 
reduction in the deficit. The Irish 
government predicted that growth 
and employment would recover as a 
result of the cuts, just as the UK gov¬ 
ernment is now predicting. In fact the 
Irish economy shrank and unemploy¬ 
ment grew in 2009. As a result tax 
revenues are falling and the deficit 
has not improved. The planned UK 
cuts will damage lives and weaken 
the economy. Cuts are the worst way 
to reduce a deficit. In higher educa¬ 
tion, she added, one should also con¬ 
sider the economic benefits of higher 
education qualifications. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers was 
commissioned to do a review of the 
benefits of higher education by The 
Royal Society of Chemistry and the 
Institute of Physics in January 2005. 
The review found that over a working 
life, the average graduate will earn 
around 23% more than his/her equiv¬ 
alent holding two or more A levels. 

The average monetary value 
(NPV), in today’s terms, of com¬ 
pleting a degree over and above two 


or more A levels is approximately 
£129,000. 

In the last part of her talk, profes¬ 
sor Cooper dealt with taxation, an 
area about which she has some ex¬ 
pertise: “in February 2009, the Tax 
Justice Network’s Richard Murphy 
produced research for the BBC’s 
Panorama programme, estimating 
conservatively that the UK loses about 
£18.5 billion per year to tax havens, 
including avoidance and evasion. First 
of all there are legal tax loopholes: in 
February 2008 a TUC report estimated 
tax avoidance at £25 billion annually - 
£ 13 billion by individuals and £ 12 bil¬ 
lion by the 700 largest corporations 2 . 
This included both tax avoidance and 
‘tax planning’ by the very wealthy. 
Tax avoidance is the process of getting 
round taxation law without actually 
breaking it. Tax planning is the use 
of the opportunities parliament has 
provided to citizens to reduce their tax 
rate. In March 2008 an HM Revenue 
and Customs report estimated the UK 
tax gap, the result of both avoidance 
and evasion, at between £llbn and 
£4 lbn - compared with total 2003-04 
revenues from direct tax and national 
insurance of £246bn.” 

She ended her talk by emphasizing 
the need to expose falsehood about 
the deficit and the level of cuts, and 
reminded everyone that the coalition 
government is not yet as battle-hard¬ 
ened as the last one. She also added 
that the current situation presented a 
window of opportunity for challeng¬ 
ing myths and false information • 



of the leading finance-capitalist 
power, the US - inevitably, 
the latter acts in its own 
narrow interests. In other 
words, since the US is 
in decline, it acts to 
preserve its own posi¬ 
tion, which may be at the 
expense of its role as the 
guarantor of capitalism. It 
may not be able to see the 
wood for the trees. 

As capitalism 
declines the 
dominant 
capitalist 
power 
neces¬ 
sarily 
de¬ 


clines, and vice versa: as 
the dominant capital¬ 
ist power declines, 
capitalism itself de¬ 
clines. This would 
not be inevitable 
if there were room 
for another finance 
capitalist power to 
arise, but there is not. 
China, India, Brazil 
and other 
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emerging economies are not going 
to fulfil that function. The eurozone 
is clearly too weak, but is also based 
more on industry than on finance capi¬ 
tal. And the UK, the original imperial/ 
finance capitalist power, has ceded its 
position, lost its empire and has lost 
most from the current crisis. 

The capitalist class today is less 
united than it has been since before 
World War II. The end of the Cold War 
has had a series of important effects, 
particularly in the decline of ideologi¬ 
cal control and the economic use of the 
arms sector. To these has to be added 
the absence of an overriding enemy 
which allowed a fonn of international 
control through Nato, the IMF and 
other institutions and meetings. As a 
result, it is much harder to impose a 
single line on capitalist policy today. 

This makes it more difficult for 
a consistent policy to be followed. 
When the US was able to impose its 
policy, whether it was stupid or intel¬ 
ligent, it had to be followed. Today, 
the situation is almost a nightmare for 
capitalism. In the first place, they did 
not a have clear policy as to what to do 
in the course of the crisis. They have 
simply been reacting to events, often 
rather late in the day. This is a policy 
of muddling through which may be 
regarded as intelligent pragmatism 
by apologists, but it is obviously not 
working too well. In the second place, 
there are clear differences between the 
more conservative wing, which wants 
balanced budgets at all costs, and the 
Keynesian wing, which is more wor¬ 
ried about ending the downturn and 
avoiding a double-dip recession. In 
the third place, the leading eurozone 
nations want to check, regulate and 
possibly muzzle finance capital, ir¬ 
respective of the conservative poli¬ 
ticians at their helm. Thus, Angela 
Merkel’s unilateral banning of short 
selling of Gennan bonds was in clear 


conflict with policy in the financial 
markets of London and New York. 
This, of course, is expressive of a more 
general conflict between industrial and 
finance capital, which is partly taking 
a national fonn at this time. 

Because different strings are being 
pulled at the same time, policy has 
tended towards irrationality. We have 
to ask why, for instance, the Con-Lib 
Dem coalition wants to cut so severely 
when the risks are so obvious. There 
are four arguments being used to jus¬ 
tify the cuts. 

Firstly, and least unbelievably, 
they argue that increased borrowing 
will frighten investors and the rating 
agencies. However, this is not auto¬ 
matic. Most of UK borrowing is from 
UK investors and the time period for 
redemption is over 12 years - points 
made time and again in newspapers 
and journals and, presumably, well 
understood by investors. So, the UK 
does not have the same issue about 
balance of payments, and the need to 
redeem bonds, as is the case in Greece 
and elsewhere. In any case, the previ¬ 
ous Labour government had already 
implemented cuts, but was intending 
to restore balance over a longer period 
than the Tories. Neither party was bent 
on destroying capitalism or taking a 
reckless populist line. Why then would 
investors be concerned, under condi¬ 
tions where there is a vast surplus of 
capital? After all, investment in the 
US is the only other solution and it 
is fraught with problems, given the 
precarious nature of the dollar. It is 
true that if the pound were to fall fur¬ 
ther against the dollar investors would 
try to hedge their bets; but the pound, 
which has risen against the euro in the 
last period, will only fall if money is 
taken out of the country. This is more 
likely to depend on factors other than 
the budget deficit. 

Secondly, it is argued that infla¬ 


tion will take off and cause the pound 
to devalue further, sparking a flight 
of money from the UK. In addition, 
inflation is regarded as necessarily a 
bad thing, as it leads to, or is caused 
by, rising wages, and can result in 
increased power for the trade unions. 
Under conditions of diminished de¬ 
mand this scenario is highly unlikely, 
leaving aside some price rises due to 
devaluation. This debate has taken 
place quite widely. Apart from the 
difference between monetarists and 
Keynesians, there are also differenc¬ 
es in the assessment of the political 
situation. 

Thirdly, supporters of private en¬ 
terprise hold that the public sector 
is crowding out the private market, 
or indeed the market itself, by ab¬ 
sorbing the lions’ share of available 
funds. This is a simple ideological 
argument, which has obvious and 
important political consequences. 
If one rejects the implicit view that 
private enterprise is necessarily su¬ 
perior to the public sector, the argu¬ 
ment falls. Indeed, it is very likely 
to be tested in the next few years, as 
the only way that the deficit can fall 
substantially is through growth, par¬ 
ticularly industrial growth. Leaving 
it to private enterprise to grow is an 
over-optimistic policy, given British 
history over the last 50 years. The 
problem is that without government 
intervention, industrial growth is un¬ 
likely to take off by itself, if it will 
take off at all. 

Fourthly, there is worry over the 
British balance of payments, given 
the decline of British industry and 
the new problems of British finance 
capital. However, reliance on rising 
taxes and a reduced public sector 
does not do the job of raising British 
exports in itself, unless it is felt that 
private enterprise will automatically 
build up industry, which is unlikely, 


as indicated above. 

In one way or another these issues 
are part of the current crisis for most 
countries, though differently for dif¬ 
ferent countries. However, there ap¬ 
pears to have been a common policy 
to use Keynesian deficit financing 
and monetary expansion in 2008- 
09, whereas at the mid-2010 meet¬ 
ing of the G20 it was agreed to do 
the reverse: cut deficits and restrain 
the money supply for the developed 
countries. The US did not agree, con¬ 
tinuing to support an expansionary 
policy, even if it is somewhat limited. 
It also did not fight very hard to im¬ 
pose its own viewpoint. As a result, 
there are two views as to the effects 
of adopting a restrictive economic 
policy, with various influential figures 
warning of a double dip-recession. 3 

Indeed, it is hard to see how it 
could be avoided. If all the countries 
of Europe cut back, while China is 
also reducing the money supply, giv¬ 
en the inflation and rising wages in 
China, growth can only be reduced, 
if it is not actually negative, while 
unemployment will continue to rise, 
as it is doing in the US. 4 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that capitalism has no way out. If it 
cuts its deficits the downturn contin¬ 
ues, but if it expands it risks all the 
effects described above, including 
sovereign crises. In addition, China is 
now experiencing widespread strikes 
for higher wages and better condi¬ 
tions, while the trade unions and left 
political parties are demonstrating 
and striking in many of the countries 
of Europe. Harsh political measures 
will lead to the rapid growth of the far 
left and new generation of leftwing 
militants, while concessions risk mar¬ 
ket failures in bonds and currencies. 

In reality, the right-wing argu¬ 
ments for cuts to the public sec¬ 
tor have another agenda, as former 


No national solution 


Anne McShane reports on the new wave of austerity being unleashed in Ireland 


W orking class people through¬ 
out Ireland are suffering 
deep anxiety. With poverty, 
homelessness and unemployment es¬ 
calating, the feeling is that we are on 
the edge of a phenomenal disaster. 

That sense of dread has been 
exploited by a government bent on 
even more savage attacks on public 
spending. We had been told previously 
that we were facing €3 billion in cuts 
this December. Now it is certain to be 
much more. A new four year economic 
plan is to be imposed aimed at reducing 
the economic deficit to 3% by 2014. So 
there could be up to €7 billion in cuts 
this December, with more to follow. 
This will mean increases in taxes, in 
particular the introduction of taxes 
on the low-paid. It will also mean 
unprecedented attacks on health-care, 
social welfare, child benefit, pensions, 
education and just about every area of 
social provision. 

The government has warned that if 
this strategy is not implemented Ireland 
faces loosing its independence. We will 
be taken over by faceless bureaucrats 
from the EU or IMF. They - unlike 
our own government - will not care 
about our national well-being. Unless 
we take the bitter medicine to be doled 
out by our own rulers, we will suffer 
more from foreign powers. It seems 
as though we are on the brink of an 
invasion. 

In the face of such a challenge, the 
Green Party in its role as the junior 
partner in government has taken an 
initiative to “lead the country out of 
disaster”. Its leader John Gormley has 
argued that in the national interest all 
party politics should be set aside. He 
wants to set up a forum - or even a 
government - that will act together 
to ‘pull us out of this mess’. The 


Taoiseach, Brian Cowan, is not so 
keen, although a number of Fianna 
Fail TDs are supportive. Fine Gael 
has described the initiative as a piece 
of political theatre aimed at avoiding a 
general election. But with the opinion 
polls reporting mass disillusionment 
with all politicians, the pressure to unite 
is intense. 

There is also external pressure. 
The reality is that the European 
Commission is already playing a 
direct role in overseeing the plan for 
the next four years. The austerity 
package is being examined in detail at 
this very moment in Brussels. It must 
be approved in full by the commission 
before it is implemented by the Irish 
government. The EU has made it clear 
that there can no derogation. Both the 
government and the commission are 
said to be extremely nervous about 
the destabilising impact of a general 
election. International finance capital 
is even more jittery about a change in 
personnel. So with only enough in the 
coffers to sustain public funding until 
early next year, the government and 
all the opposition parties will have to 
toe the line. 

Of course the opposition has already 
pledged its commitment to EU and 
IMF directives. This is as true for the 
Labour Party as for Fine Gael. Labour 
leader Eamonn Gilmore is without 
doubt the most popular politician of 
the present time, consistently receiving 
steady backing in the polls. A huge 
groundswell of support for the Labour 
Party is predicted if there is an election. 
But Gilmore has made clear that there 
are very tough times ahead. People may 
have illusions that it will not be as bad 
under a majority Labour government 
but as we have seen in Greece it could 
be even worse. 


A recent Socialist Workers Party 
article showed that Irish banks are two 
of the largest government bondholders 
(www.swp.ie). Allied Irish Bank and 
Bank of Ireland continue to receive 
state funding, which they use to 
lend back to the state. In this bizarre 
situation, the Irish working class is 
both directly funding these bail-outs 
and paying the massive interest rates on 
the loans. Meanwhile the highly toxic 
Anglo Irish Bank continues to receive 
massive injections of cash. 

The S WP quite rightly attacked the 
idea of a national government - it would 
be used as a way of repressing any 
struggle against the consensus. There is 
worry in the corridors of power that the 
current anxiety will translate into fierce 
anger when the next round of cuts 
comes. The public sector is a particular 
concern. Last year’s militant strike 
action by government workers was 
ended by union leaders in exchange for 
a new social partnership deal. The only 
thing that appeared positive about the 
Croke Park agreement was that there 
would be no further wage cuts for four 
years. It was of course linked with an 
agreement that there would be greater 
‘efficiencies’ and ‘flexibility’ within the 
public sector. But the worry about pay 
seemed over for the time being. 

But the agreement, which was 
only signed in June, included a 
get-out clause which allowed the 
government to revisit this pledge in 
the event of a significant deterioration 
in the economy. They are now putting 
out feelers which indicate from their 
perspective that this time has come. It 
means little that the ink has barely dried 
on the agreement or that the current 
situation was easily foreseeable. The 
union leadership sold out the militant 
opposition of public sector workers 


for an agreement that looks unlikely 
to survive the year. 

The question of what the left will do 
becomes ever more urgent. As I have 
argued in previous articles, the need 
for the working class to have a mass 
party based on Marxism is urgent. The 
nonsense of creating half-way houses 
should be well and truly ditched. The 
working class can see clearly that 
capitalism is not working and that 
the Celtic tiger was a hoax which has 
left them more debt ridden than ever 
before. As property developers and 
bankers continue to get bailed out while 
jobs are lost and houses repossessed, it 
is clear that there are two nations. There 
can be no reformist or national solution 
to the current crisis that will be of any 
benefit to the working class. 

At a recent S WP event I questioned 
its leader Kieran Allen on precisely 
this issue. He assured me that there 
are plans afoot to set up a united left 
slate for the general election between 
the SWP, the Socialist Party and 
others. When I pressed him after the 
meeting, he would give little additional 
information except that there would be 
a meeting to ‘announce’ the coalition. 
He appeared surprised that I would 
take issue with their decision to meet 
privately to decide on the make-up and 
politics of this slate. 

In his presentation to the meeting 
he had argued that the most important 
thing was to get the masses out onto 
the streets. We also needed to campaign 
“door to door” with a petition to 
demand the seizure of the assets of 
developers, linked to a refusal to pay 
off the government debt. The bailout 
could be stopped and instead (when 
the banks go bankrupt) a good bank 
set up, which would distribute finance 
fairly. All national resources should be 


chancellor of the exchequer, Alistair 
Darling, made clear. 5 Keynesian argu¬ 
ments are more sensible concerning 
the immediate crisis, indeed they are 
irrefutable. However, the crisis is not 
simply a periodic crisis, but a crisis 
in both the strategy of capitalism and 
its structure, and Keynesians are not 
addressing these issues, whereas the 
right, consciously or unconsciously, 
is trying to come to terms with the 
real underlying political economic 
problems of capitalism. The only so¬ 
lution, from their point of view, even 
if historically limited, is a restoration 
of capitalism back to the controls ex¬ 
isting before the Great Depression, 
or before World War I. This requires 
mass unemployment, a very limited 
welfare state applicable only to the 
very poorest, and the restoration of 
commodity fetishism, in part by pri¬ 
vatising everything that can be priva¬ 
tised including health and education. 
It amounts to an epoch-making defeat 
of the working class and the estab¬ 
lishment of the unlimited supremacy 
of capital. 

The mediating mechanisms 
whereby capitalism continued to 
function in the past century are no 
longer applicable. Logically, capital 
is forced back onto its unmediated 
form. They have no alternative but 
to go that way but, at the same time, 
it is historically impossible.* 

Notes 


1 . Peter L Berger and Thomas Luckmann The 
Social Construction of Reality 1966. 

2 The Missing Billions (http://www.tuc.org.uk/ 
touchstone/Missingbillions/lmissingbillions.pdf) 

3 . www.informaworld.com/smpp/ftinterface~db= 
all~content=a924314656~fulltext=713240928. 

4 . www.informaworld.com/smpp/ftinterface~db= 
al l~content=a924314656~fiilltext=713240928. 

5 . www.informaworld.com/smpp/ftinterface~db= 
all~content=a924314656~fiilltext=713240928. 


taken into public hands. He believed 
that these “sensible demands” implied 
revolutionary change without saying 
so. 

Despite his assertion during his 
presentation that now was the time for 
the left to present a challenge that is 
both “serious and practical”, it seems 
to me that very little has changed. This 
is in essence the alternative economic 
strategy proposed by People before 
Profit, the front organisation of the 
SWP (www.peoplebeforeprofit. 
ie). It is a programme that seems 
leftist but is essentially national in 
nature. It reminds me of the demands 
of the Scottish Socialist Party, in 
particular the unfortunate call for 
the nationalisation of ‘our’ national 
resources. One SWP member in the 
audience went so far as to reassure us 
that it was of course possible to have 
a “little island of socialism in Ireland 
that would be an example for other 
socialists elsewhere”. 

An attempt to present an Irish 
solution would of course dovetail 
in with the agenda of the Socialist 
Party in Ireland, well-known for 
its commitment to near-universal 
nationalisation. All the more important 
therefore for the debate on regroupment 
of the left to be had openly in front 
of the class. Any concept of solving 
the current problem within Irish 
borders is simply lunacy. We need 
more than ever to be internationalists. 
Ireland is a tiny country on the edge 
of Europe. We simply could not 
survive without the solidarity of the 
working class internationally. We have 
seen socialism in one country in the 
travesty of Stalinism. That cannot be 
repeated • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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LABOUR 


Little democracy on display 
in Ed’s Labour Party 

Jim Gilbert discusses the new shadow cabinet and demands a greater role for the NEC 


O ur new Labour Party leader 
recently picked his shadow 
cabinet, including 19 from 
those who came out ahead in the 
parliamentary Labour Party poll. 
Naturally, it is Ed Miliband who de¬ 
cides who gets what position. The 
result in part is rewarding favours 
done and in part an attempt to reach 
out to the various factions that make 
up the PLP. For example, Diane Ab¬ 
bott, who though she only got 59 
votes, has been appointed one of 
four junior shadow ministers in the 
department of health. 

Ed Miliband’s shadow cabinet 
has 25 members - besides himself as 
leader, there is Flarriet Flarman, the 
deputy leader, Rosie Winterton, the 
chief whip, the PLP chair, Tony Lloyd, 
the 19 elected by the PLP and two 
from the Flouse of Lords. Ten elected 
members of the shadow cabinet voted 
for David Miliband in the leadership 
contest, though one of them, Angela 
Eagle, cannot be regarded as a part of 
the Blairite ‘no turning back party’. 1 

Nor are they a ‘new 
generation’. “Ed Miliband’s 
new shadow cabinet team 
has an average age of 
50 compared to 51.25 
for their Coalition 
counterparts” 

Political 
Scrapbook has 
calculated.” 2 
Sociologically 
more telling, 10 
members of the 
shadow cabinet 
were privately 
educated, with 
the same number 
being Oxbridge 
graduates; this 
compares with 15 
and 19 respectively in 
the coalition cabinet. 

So no great difference 
there, then. Giving only 
the impression of change, 

Ed Miliband’s choices 
represent a slight nudge 
to the left compared 
with the cabinets 
of Tony 
Blair 


and Gordon Brown. 

When it comes to the intra-party 
affiliations of the shadow cabinet, the 
new leader has endeavoured to follow 
Sun-tzu’s precept: “Keep your friends 
close, and your enemies closer.” 
Blairite Alan Johnson as shadow 
chancellor neatly reverses the Blair- 
PM/Brown-chancellor paradigm. But 
for how long? Whether the Blairite 
New Labourites are still a force in 
the party remains to be seen. Darling, 
David Miliband, and Straw may not 
have stood for the shadow cabinet, 
but they have weight and are no 
doubt keeping their powder dry for 
battles ahead. Moreover, as Morning 
Star editor John Jiaylett correctly 
stated recently, “Those Labour MPs 
who cheered Gordon Brown to the 
rafters and hooted with laughter when 
he announced that tens of thousands 
of civil service jobs would be axed 
have not gone away.” 3 

Labour Uncut contributing 
editor Dan fJodges noted that, “... 



commentators have remarked how 
the appointment of David Miliband’s 
and Ed Balls’ supporters to senior 
roles represent a move away from 
the tribalism of the past. That may 
well be the aspiration. But only 9 
of the 45 initial shadow cabinet 
candidates, and 5 of the 19 candidates 
who were successfully elected, made 
Ed their first choice in the leadership 
ballot. The hard truth is that there 
simply weren’t enough Ed Miliband 
supporters to go around. And those 
that were elected were deemed too 
junior to be entrusted with major 
briefs.” 4 Hodges is clear, though, 
that the most contentious shadow 
cabinet appointment is also the most 
indicative, embracing as it does the 
acceptance of the ‘necessity’ of cuts: 
“Only Johnson’s appointment is truly 
politically significant. On one level it 
provides a clear insight into the path 
Ed intends to follow as he scouts for 
stable ground on deficit reduction. 
As one former Downing Street aide 
said to me: ‘It shows he’s not going 
to have any truck with the deficit 
deniers’.” 

But need it be that way? Compass 
(‘Direction for the democratic left’), 
which promoted Ed Miliband for 
leader, carried out its Transforming 
Labour survey in April. Over 86% of 
the 1,500 Labour Party ‘stakeholders’ 
polled, which included 700 members, 
responded by declaring that members 
should have a greater say in the 
party. The report Compass produced 
subsequently calls for a return of 
annual conference’s policy-making 
role, among other basic democratic 
demands. It broadly recognises that 
party members are disenfranchised, 
especially in relation to the powers of 
the leader of the party: “Apart from a 
leadership election, there are virtually 
no formal mechanisms left for the 
membership to hold the leadership 
to account. This means the leader 
can do whatever they like free from 
any robust checks and balances. This 
must change. Members must have 
mechanisms to hold the leadership 
to account. A more democratic 
way for the Labour Party to decide 
who should be in the shadow 
cabinet, and thus with 
more of a chance 
of being 
in the 
cabinet 
once the 
party 
gains 


government, would be for the party’s 
nominally highest elected body to be 
given the task.” 5 

This demand for the party’s 
national executive committee to 
be given the job of appointing 
the shadow cabinet is eminently 
supportable by Marxists. How can it 
be democratically acceptable that a 
body that is not elected by the party 
membership, the PLP, decides who 
will constitute the shadow cabinet? 
Without question this must be a 
job for those elected by members 
and affiliates, in other words, the 
NEC. Similarly, it is essential to get 
away from the idea that the party 
is somehow the leader’s fiefdom, 
wielding the power to decide who 
holds which portfolio, in or out of 
government. This has to be decided 
by the party’s leading elected body, 
not the leader and not the collection 
of individuals who happen to have 
made it into the commons. As the 
Compass survey indicates, there is 
a widespread hunger in the Labour 
Party for a greatly extended internal 
democracy that must be given form 
and built upon. It is an area of 
struggle that the left in the party has 
to make its own. 

This discussion of internal 
democracy needs to be further 
opened up. Indeed, apart from the 
matters already mentioned, one key 
question to be addressed in fighting 
for a much more democratic Labour 
Party is to divest itself altogether of 
the post of leader. Democratically 
elected committees, including at 
the very top of organisations, not 
excepting parliamentary oppositions 
and governments, are incomparably 
more likely to be responsive to and 
representative of the membership. 
We do not need a ‘king’, president, 


or supreme leader to rule over us • 

jim.gilbert@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Ed Miliband (leader of the opposition); Harriet 
Harman (deputy leader and shadow secretary 

of state for international development); Alan 
Johnson (shadow chancellor of the exchequer); 
Yvette Cooper (shadow secretary of state for 
foreign and commonwealth affairs and minister 
for women and equalities); Ed Balls (shadow 
secretary of state for the home department); 

Rosie Winterton (chief whip); Andy Burnham 
(shadow secretary of state for education and 
election coordinator); Sadiq Khan (shadow 
lord chancellor, shadow secretary of state for 
justice with responsibility for political and 
constitutional reform); Douglas Alexander 
(shadow secretary of state for work and 
pensions); John Denham (shadow secretary of 
state for business, innovation and skills); John 
Healey (shadow secretary of state for health); 
Caroline Flint (shadow secretary of state for 
communities and local government); Jim Murphy 
(shadow secretary of state for defence); Meg 
Hillier (shadow secretary of state for energy and 
climate change); Hilary Benn (shadow leader of 
the house of commons); Maria Eagle (shadow 
secretary of state for transport); Mary Creagh 
(shadow secretary of state for environment, food 
and rural affairs); Angela Eagle (shadow chief 
secretary to the treasury); Shaun Woodward 
(shadow secretary of state for Northern Ireland); 
Ann McKechin (shadow secretary of state for 
Scotland); Peter Hain (shadow secretary of state 
for Wales); Ivan Lewis (shadow secretary of state 
for culture, media and sport); Lady Royall of 
Blaisdon (shadow leader of the house of lords); 
Tessa Jowell (shadow minister for the Olympics); 
Liam Byrne (shadow minister for the cabinet 
office); Lord Bassam of Brighton (lords chief 
whip); Lady Scotland of Asthal (shadow attorney- 
general). Jon Trickett MP also attends shadow 
cabinet meetings as shadow minister of state - 
cabinet office. 

2. politicalscrapbook.net/2010/10/shadow- 
cabinet-age-comparison/. 

3. www.momingstaronline.co.uk/index.php/news/ 
content/view/full/96218. 

4. labour-uncut.co.uk/2010/10/09/dan-hodges- 
deconstructs-the-new-shadow-cabinet/. 

5. Chapter 3. ‘Transforming the national party’ 
in Transforming Labour: A charter for party 
renewal clients.squareeye.com/uploads/compass/ 
documents/Compass%20Transforming%20 
Labour%20WEB2.pdf. 


Fighting fund 

Another good week 


S econd week into October 
and I am delighted to report 
another excellent response 
to our £1,250 monthly fighting 
fund. My best wishes go to com¬ 
rades CM (£15), MM (£15), FD 
(£20), GD (£17), RMB (£50) and 
PP (£50). But special thanks this 
week must go to an anonymous 
comrade who sent a very impres¬ 
sive and very welcome £225. All 
that adds up to £372 and gives us 
a running total of £651. So we are 
right on target this month for suc¬ 
cess. 

I would like to briefly comment 
on John Smithee’s interesting letter 
in this week’s paper. The comrade 
basically argues that the money 
we put into producing the paper 
would be better spent improving 
our website, employing full time 
workers and publishing books. He 
is certainly right that our website 
urgently needs updating and, yes, 
we have made endless promises to 
that effect. But I am told on good 
authority that there is light at the 
end of that particular tunnel. A new 
CPGB website is imminent. 
However, the comrade’s overall 


approach is, I think, flawed. The 
fact of the matter is that our most 
loyal readers are those who value 
the hard copy. And they willingly 
come up with the money week-in 
and week-out to ensure that we 
have the wherewithal to make it 
happen. 

The idea that political organisa¬ 
tions have a fixed financial pot is an 
illusion. Finances grow with organ¬ 
isational strength and commitment. 
But they can also rapidly diminish. 
Those who retreat from print and 
leave themselves with only a elec¬ 
tronic existence - not matter how 
well designed their website - in 
effect announce that they are cash 
strapped, declining and weak. That 
breeds demoralisation and less and 
less in the way of donations. 

And on the subject of e- 
readership we had 11,793 from 
October 6-12. Once again another 
increase • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Lessons of Lenin’s 
‘Left-wing’ communism 

Those who don’t want to repeat the mistakes of the past are obliged to study the past. Jack Conrad 
argues that the Lenin of Russia remains highly relevant for the tasks of today 


L enin’s intention in writing his 
deservedly famous pamphlet, 
‘Left-wing’communism, an in¬ 
fantile disorder, was to provide the 
newly forming communist parties in 
western Europe with a theoretically 
grounded reorientation that broke 
with self-regarding sloganeering, 
leftist impatience and the under¬ 
standable, but futile, politics of revo¬ 
lutionary purity. 1 Indeed ‘ Left-wing ’ 
communism should be treated as a 
handbook of Bolshevism interna¬ 
tionalised. 

Before concretely dealing with the 
various leftist errors then plaguing the 
communist movement, Lenin provided 
a potted history of Bolshevism, 
naturally bringing out the relevant 
tactical lessons he and his comrades 
had learnt over two decades of the 
most demanding, most variegated, 
most compacted, most fruitful class 
struggles. 

Lenin’s main text was dashed off 
in less than a month. The finished 


pamphlet, as intended, was out in time 
for the opening of the 2nd Congress 
of the Communist International in July 
1920. Printed in Russian, French and 
English, delegates were handed a copy 
as soon as they arrived in Moscow. 

‘ Left-wing’ communism had an 
electrifying impact. 

For instance, having undertaken 
a hazardous, circuitous, sea and land 
journey, without a passport or other 
such papers, Willie Gallacher (1881- 
1965), a future CPGB member of 
parliament, colourfully recounts how 
he was “amazed” that “our great 
leader” found it necessary to take issue 
with his anti-parliamentarianism. 2 It 
“jolted” but infuriated him. 

At the time Gallacher was a leftist 
British Socialist Party member - as 
well as a leading representative of 
the militant Glasgow working class. 
Having read ‘Left-wing’communism, 
a pained Gallacher objected to being 
included under the “infantile” heading. 
To his credit Gallagher tenaciously 


fought his comer at the 2nd Congress. 
Along with Sylvia Pankhurst, John 
Reed, Amadeo Bordiga, etc, he formed 
a “left bloc”. However, when he got 
back to Britain, Gallacher joined the 
newly formed CPGB, as Lenin had 
persuaded him to do ... and he quickly 
overcame his infantile leftism. 

Lenin began his “attempt to 
conduct a popular discussion on 
Marxist strategy and tactics” by 
arguing that the Russian Revolution 
was of “international significance”. 
Not just in the immediate sense that 
the Russian Revolution swept away 
the hated tsarist autocracy, restored the 
honour of the international socialist 
movement, produced a Soviet decree 
calling for a democratic peace without 
annexations or indemnities and 
catapulted ice cold fear into the hearts 
of every warmongering general, every 
crowned head of state, every capitalist 
parasite. 

No, Lenin made a considerably 
bigger claim. Despite the poverty of 


Russia, the peasant sea and tiny size 
of the proletarian class compared to 
western Europe, he was convinced 
that the Russian Revolution had 
“international validity”. Key aspects 
would “inevitably” be repeated in 
other countries. 

Of course, there was the danger of 
exaggeration. But Lenin emphasised 
that he was only talking about 
“certain fundamental features”. 
Optimistically Lenin looked forward 
to a revolution in “at least one of the 
advanced countries”, an event via 
which Russia would “cease” to be the 
global paradigm and would become 
a backward country - in the “soviet 
and the socialist sense”. Unfortunately 
this is still yet to happen. The German, 
Hungarian and Austrian revolutions 
all tragically failed. The Russia of 
Lenin therefore remains our best, most 
advanced model. 

To bolster his argument, signalling 
to discerning readers a continued 
fidelity to the highest achievements 


of the Second International’s 
Marxism, Lenin approvingly quoted 
Karl Kautsky (1854-1938) ... at 
length. In his 1902 Iskra article ‘The 
Slavs and revolution’, the ‘pope of 
Marxism’ had, with commendable 
insight, written about the world’s 
centre of revolutionary thought 
and revolutionary action shifting 
eastwards to Russia. Lenin barbedly 
comments: “How well Karl Kautsky 
wrote 18 years ago!” 

In part, Lenin credited the success 
of the Bolsheviks in October 1917, 
and their ability to retain state power, 
to an energetic seeking out of the “last 
word” in Marxism - the only correct 
revolutionary theory. With good 
reason Lenin has been described as a 
Russian “Erfurtian” - after the second 
programme of the German Social 
Democratic Party. 3 All the evidence 
shows he modelled the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party on 
the SDP as far as objective conditions 
permitted. 
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Lenin further credited the success of 
the Bolsheviks to farsighted strategic 
thinking and a willingness to engage 
in the swiftest change of tactics; that 
included numerous compromises, 
including with bourgeois parties, and 
doing all manner of deals. Through 
this combination the Bolsheviks 
were able to forge an iron discipline 
and gain support from the widest 
layers of the working class. Lenin 
thanked the communists in the west 
for the accolades heaped upon the 
Bolsheviks. But he advised them to 
conduct a “profound analysis” of the 
reasons why the Bolsheviks were able 
to make and sustain a revolution. And 
this, of course, is the main subject of 
‘Left-wing’communism ... apamphlet 
that still brings abundant rewards from 
close and serious study. 

Though we live in Britain, speak a 
different language, have a long, and 
more or less uninterrupted, history of 
bourgeois democracy, and inhabit a 
world of space satellites, computers, 
the internet, mobile phones, and 
even so-called peak oil, a world 
which is nearly a century removed 
from October 1917, I believe the 
“international validity” of the Russian 
Revolution remains. Key aspects of the 
Russian Revolution will “inevitably” 
be repeated in the 21 st century. 

Ergo, if communists are going 
to achieve the unity, discipline and 
indispensable mass support required 
to make and sustain a revolution, we 
must fully absorb the Bolsheviks’ 
tactical flexibility and their ability to 
combine this with a correct strategy 
and an unmovable commitment to 
principle. 

Those who cannot, or refuse to do 
that - whether because of snooty first 
world arrogance, infatuation with the 
latest third world populist, Stalinist 
nostalgia, barren technological 
determinism or leftist hot headedness 
(albeit the latter fed by an admirable 
loathing of Labourism and ‘official 
communism’) - disarm themselves, 
and, if they have any influence, those 
whom they happen to lead. And, as the 
old adage goes: those who fail to learn 
from history are doomed to repeat its 
mistakes. 

Frankly, I have heard far too many 
comrades on the left announce, as 
if it were a profundity, and not the 
sheerest philistinism, that because 
times, material conditions, class 
consciousness and size of available 
organised forces are so different now, 
the Russia of Lenin has precious little, 
if anything, to teach us today. 

In fact the exact opposite is true. 
The Russia of Lenin has a great deal 
to teach the 21st century communist 
movement. Eg: revolution is only 
possible when the ruling class is 
unable to rule in the old way; the 
majority of the working class have, 
as necessity, to be united around a 
Marxist party and programme; the 
existing state cannot be reformed, 
it has to be overthrown, smashed, 
broken apart; trustworthy allies have 
to be secured internationally; and the 
need to master tactical flexibility must 
be understood by all class conscious 
workers. 

Preparations 

The Bolsheviks were justifiably 
famous in the west for their 
intransigent opposition to tsarism, 
their brave stand against World 
War I and their trailblazing role in 
establishing soviet power. But Lenin 
was at pains to stress that, in order 
to gain victory in October 1917, the 
Bolsheviks had to undergo “thorough, 
circumspect and long preparations”. 

Crucial in this respect, Lenin 
highlights the struggle against enemies 
within the working class movement. 
First and foremost the struggle against 
right opportunism, an opportunism 
which with the outbreak of world war 
in August 1914 morphed into social 
chauvinism. Epitomised by Georgi 
Plekhanov (1857-1918), the rightist 


factions of Menshevism sided with the 
Entente powers, Russia included. The 
great cause of international socialism 
was thereby betrayed. Here was the 
Bolshevik’s “principal enemy” - and 
not only within the tsarist prison house 
of nations, but globally. Plekhanov 
had his contemptible equivalents in 
each of the belligerent countries. 

However, there was a parallel 
Bolshevik struggle against petty 
bourgeois revolutionism, either 
unknown in the west or deliberately 
ignored. This trend “smacked of 
anarchism”, or borrowed something 
of its methods and attitudes ... and 
therefore singularly failed to provide 
the correct strategy and tactics needed 
by the working class movement. 

In Russia the peasantry was 
enormous. And besides them there 
were small manufacturers, craftsmen, 
doctors, school teachers, minor 
officials, lawyers, shopkeepers, 
peddlers, students, etc. The middle 
classes. These people suffered cruel 
oppression under tsarism. They were 
robbed, humiliated, treated as fools. 
And because of the blind workings of 
the capitalist market there was always 
the threat and reality of economic 
ruination. The desperate, insecure, 
resentful, falling layers of the middle 
classes provided fertile ground 
for a frenzied leftism - a leftism 
that inevitably found constantly 
renewed expression within the 
organised working class movement 
as new people were forced to join the 
proletariat. 

Lenin described this frenzied leftism 
as a “social phenomenon” which, like 
anarchism, is “characteristic of all 
capitalist countries.” The theoretical 
superficiality of such leftism, its 
infatuation with one passing bourgeois 
fad after another, its brittle moralism, 
its tendency to flip into its opposite - 
all this was “common knowledge.” 
However, Lenin argued, a “theoretical 
or abstract recognition of these truths” 
does not at all “rid revolutionary 
parties of old errors”, which always 
“crop up at unexpected occasions, in 
somewhat new forms, in a hitherto 
unfamiliar garb or surroundings.” 

Lenin provides a threefold 
explanation of this “social 
phenomenon.” In part it is the unstable 
nature of the middle classes. In part 
it is the influx of new elements into 
the working class mentioned above. 
In part it is simply impatience, 
miseducation and inexperience. 

Hence, not only is there leftism 
in the form of hardened confessional 
sects, each with its own defining 
principles, history and agreed 
tradition - today in Britain that 
would include groups such as the 
Anarchist Federation and Class War, 
the International Communist Current 
and the International Communist 
Tendency, the Commune and 
Aufheben. There is also leftism as a 
disposition, a mood, a sentiment, a 
phase that needs to be grown out of. 

Our present-day CPGB leftists 
strenuously object to being called 
leftists because they disagree with the 
above listed type of organisations. But 
they show an inability to appreciate 
that leftism can also be a disposition, 
a mood, a sentiment, a phase that 
needs to be grown out of. True, our 
comrades, who are doubtless excellent 
in many ways, say they accept the 
need to stand for parliament, work 
in the standard British trade unions 
and even the Labour Party - but in 
my opinion their attitude towards the 
Labour Party is the give away. 

The Provisional Central Committee 
is not only condemned for being 
“opportunist” for daring to advise 
Labour Party members and affiliated 
trade unionists to vote for Diane 
Abbott in the 2010 leadership contest 
and - unlike the social imperialist 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty - not Ed 
Miliband, nor any of the other former 
cabinet ministers. Touchingly in the 
name of John McDonnell’s failed 


candidacy our leftist CPGB comrades 
advocated a boycott or a passive 
abstention. In order to square this 
particular circle - after all McDonnell, 
along with the Labour Representation 
Committee, the Socialist Workers 
Party and the Morning Star, advocated 
an Abbott vote too - our comrades feel 
compelled to paint her in entirely false 
colours. Absurdly Abbott is accused of 
being pro-war and pro-cuts. In fact she 
is a prominent supporter of the Stop 
the War Coalition and the Coalition of 
Resistance. Equivocal, inconsistent, 
vacillating, an out and out careerist 
- of course. And the PCC made those 
exact criticisms of the woman who 
is now shadow minister for public 
health. 

Our CPGB leftists’ commitment to 
a strategic orientation to the Labour 
Party is problematic. We are told, albeit 
by inference, that the Labour Party can 
never be won for socialism. As if this 
was an accepted Marxist orthodoxy, 
even an historically determined iron 
law. If that is the case, why not apply 
that orthodoxy or iron law to affiliated 
trade unions? The comrades also insist 
that we CPGBers should neither help 
nor welcome any strengthening of the 
Labour left. I think otherwise. Not that 
I want to strengthen left Labourism as 
an ideology. But surely the more the 
Labour left comes to accept the truths 
of Marxism the better for us. 

And naturally, as a point of 
honour, our leftist CPGBers declare 
themselves against any kind of 
manoeuvre or stratagem designed 
to circumvent the anti-democratic 
bans and proscriptions introduced 
by the Labour Party rightwing in the 
1920s. No, according to our leftists, 
the best the CPGB can do is dislodge 
a few militant workers through an 
ill-considered short-termist raid so 
as to build the amorphous anti-cuts 
movement. Clearly the real strategy 
of our leftist CPGB comrades, if 
one can credit it as such, amounts 
to nothing more sophisticated than 
empty phrases about conducting an 
“uncompromising” struggle against 
Labourism and an entirely misplaced 
perspective of “smashing” the Labour 
Party. To me this smacks of classic 
leftism, albeit motivated by an entirely 
legitimate hatred of Labourism. But it 
is classic leftism for all that. 

Penalty 

“Anarchism”, Lenin cuttingly 
remarks, “was not infrequently a kind 
of penalty for the opportunist sins of 
the working class movement.” The 
“two monstrosities” complement each 
other. Despite that, in the revolutions 
of 1905 and February and October 
1917, the anarchists played an entirely 
marginal role. Noteworthy, given the 
size of Russia’s petty bourgeoisie. 
Lenin claimed partial credit. After 
all the Bolsheviks conducted a 
ruthless struggle against Menshevik 
opportunism. But, Lenin adds, the 
Bolsheviks had also “taken over” the 
struggle against anarchism, against 
petty bourgeois leftism, conducted 
by the first generation of Russian 
Marxists. 

This struggle assumed particular 
importance with the formation of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party in 1901. 
Arguments about whether or not the 
petty bourgeoisie could organise a 
political party vanished and gave way 
to the necessity of criticising the SR’s 
anti-Marxism, their blurring of class 
distinctions between workers and 
peasants and their leftist worship of 
individual terrorism and assassination. 
Gunning down a tsarist minister or 
police chief was lauded as the “highest 
peak of the human spirit” by the SRs. 

As an aside, as a corrective to the 
pernicious myth trafficked by the 
likes of Tony Cliff, John Molyneux, 
Paul Le Blanc, Marcel Liebman, 
Joseph Seymour, etc, 4 who, following 
bourgeois academia, insist on an 
entirely ficticous Bolshevik break 
with the old traditions of the Second 


International, and the birth of a “party 
of a new type”, circa 1903, 1912 or 
1914, it is worth noting that Lenin, 
in 1920, considered that German 
revolutionary social democracy 
“came closest to being the party the 
revolutionary proletariat needs in 
order to achieve victory.” 

Lenin readily admitted, looking 
back, that SDP leaders such as August 
Bebel (1814-1913) made mistakes 
and even fell into opportunist error 
on occasion. Eg, Eduard Bernstein 
ought to have been expelled once he 
published and refused to renounce 
his revisionist bible Evolutionary 
socialism (1899). But though 
anarchists and semi-anarchistic 
leftists sneered at the “comparatively 
insignificant opportunist sins” of the 
SDP, Lenin clearly still much admired 
the party which managed to grow to 
such an extent that it became almost 
a state within the state. 

The SDP not only dug deep social 
roots and produced a crop of excellent 
leaders. After the right’s betrayal in 
1914 the German workers’ movement 
recovered and regained its strength 
“more rapidly” than other parties. 
Lenin cited the Spartacists and the 
leftwing of the Independent Social- 
Democratic Party. And it is worth 
adding that, with the merger of these 
two organisations in October 1920, 
the resulting united Communist Party 
of Germany assumed genuinely mass 
proportions. 

Bolshevik leftists 

Lenin thought it vital to acquaint 
communists in western Europe with 
the struggles waged against leftist 
deviations within the Bolshevik’s own 
ranks. That would help give a properly 
balanced picture. On two occasions in 
particular leftism grew to such a degree 
that it could have derailed Bolshevism 
and the entire revolutionary working 
class movement in Russia. 

In 1908 the ultimatumist or recallist 
(otzovist ) faction had a commanding 
majority. Obviously there existed a 
difference between those Bolsheviks 
who demanded an instant recall of 
RSDLP deputies from the tsarist 
duma and those who demanded 
unparliamentary behaviour, eg, 
refusing to swear the oath of loyalty 
to the tsar. That would get them 
suspended or debarred. But in practice 
the two demands amounted to the 
exact same thing: boycottism. 

In the name of the December 
1905 revolutionary uprising, the 
underground and an unyielding 
revolutionary spirit, many otzovists 
went further. Much further. They 
refused to countenance legal methods 
per se, ruling out not only participation 
in the tsarist duma and tsarist elections 
but workers’ insurance societies, 
cooperative associations and other 
legal or semi-legal organisations. 

The Bolsheviks boycotted two 
tsarist duma elections. The first 
boycott, in October 1905, worked 
brilliantly - the duma was swept away 
by the rising tide of revolution. The 
Bolsheviks demanded a provisional 
government and a constituent 
assembly born of the revolution. The 
second boycott, in 1906, proved a 
failure ... and was soon recognised 
as such by Lenin. The revolution 
was receding. However, Lenin found 
himself in a minority amongst the 
Bolsheviks and had to bloc with the 
Mensheviks to ensure participation 
in tsarist elections was agreed by the 
RSDLP. 

Despite the flagrantly ever more 
undemocratic electoral rules, the 
formerly united party gained an 
impressive number of deputies in 1907; 
and Lenin was rightly determined to 
exploit this platform to the maximum. 
He saw the Bolshevik deputies as 
extraordinarily valuable auxiliaries 
to the illegal organisations of the 
party. Protected by parliamentary 
immunity the deputies could openly 
say what others were prevented from 


saying. The Bolshevik press reported 
their speeches ... and to devastating 
effect. Legal and illegal work thereby 
combined. 

Like Bebel, the Bolshevik deputies 
made mistakes, even fell into 
opportunist error on occasion. But 
for Lenin that was no reason to run 
away from one’s duty to overcome 
such problems. Opportunism cannot 
be fought by leftist purism. 

Headed by Lenin’s one time 
lieutenant Alexander Bogdanov (1873- 
1928), the otzovists used revolutionary 
phrases to cover “fallacious, un- 
Marxian arguments.” Naturally, 
otzovists began by strenuously 
maintaining that disagreements with 
Lenin were over practical matters, that 
there was a common programme and 
a common approach to tactics. 

Leave aside the philosophical 
demolition job he performed on 
Bogdanov and his co-thinkers in 
Materialism and empirio-criticism 
(1908), Lenin tenaciously fought 
back. Polemical article followed 
polemical article. Suffice to say, Lenin 
convincingly showed that Bogdanov’s 
political positions represented a 
deviation from the programme and 
tactics of Bolshevism. To considerable 
effect, he mockingly branded his 
opponents as “childish” for wanting 
nothing to do with the tsarist 
parliament, all the while contrasting 
it with the ‘real’ parliaments in the 
west. 5 Lenin had no intention of 
rewarding quality points to this or 
that bourgeois parliament. What 
concerned him was taking advantage 
of every opportunity to further the 
revolutionary cause. So, apart from 
exceptional circumstances, Lenin 
insists in ‘Left wing’communism that 
it is “oMgaforv” to participate “even 
in a most reactionary parliament”. 

Once Lenin felt sure he had won the 
Bolshevik cadre back to Bolshevism 
he moved to press his advantage. The 
party came before all old friendships 
and personal relationships. In 
June 1909 the boycottists, the left 
liquidators, were expelled from the 
Bolshevik faction of the RSDLP 
(simultaneously Lenin agitated for 
the expulsion of the right liquidators 
by the Mensheviks, all the while 
seeking a rapprochement between 
pro-party Bolsheviks and pro-party 
Mensheviks). 

Not that Lenin failed to 
acknowledge the sincere motivations 
of the boycottists. Repeatedly he 
expressed an admiration for their 
selfless devotion to the cause of the 
working class and their hatred of 
tsarist oppression (and many of these 
comrades eventually found their way 
back into the ranks of the Bolsheviks 
and came to occupy positions of 
considerable responsibility). 

The other occasion when the 
Bolsheviks nearly succumbed to the 
leftist infection was in the first half 
of 1918. Signing the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty was the point at issue. This 
time, thankfully, things did not result 
in a split. Though the leftists formed 
a faction, it proved fleeting. After no 
more than a matter of months the most 
prominent Left Communists, eg, Karl 
Radek and Nikolai Bukharin, were 
prepared to openly acknowledged 
their errors and mend fences with 
Lenin. After that the faction dissolved 
(though it reappeared in the much 
smaller forms of the 1920s Workers’ 
Opposition, Democratic Centralists, 
etc). 

The Brest-Litovsk treaty imposed 
horrible conditions. It handed over 
a quarter of the old tsarist empire’s 
population, a quarter of its industry 
and nine-tenths of its coal mines to 
the Central Powers of Germany, 
Austria-Hungry and Ottoman 
Turkey. Furthermore, Poland and the 
Baltic countries were to be included 
within their ‘sphere of influence’. 
There were also to be compensation 
payments for German property and 
assets nationalised after the October 
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Revolution. 

But Brest-Litovsk secured the vital 
breathing space of peace. And as things 
turned out the treaty and its onerous terms 
was quickly nullified by events, crucially 
the November 1918 armistice which ended 
World War I and the proclamation of the 
Gennan republic. 

Brest-Litovsk was seen by the Left 
Communists as an inexcusable compromise. 
Echoing the Russian bourgeoisie, the 
faction protested against the “betrayal” 
of Poland and the Baltic countries. The 
Left Communists held out the splendid 
example of 1792-93 France by demanding 
revolutionary war. They confidently 
pronounced that German military forces 
were “unable” to attack Russia and banked 
on workers in Germany overthrowing the 
kaiser regime within a matter of a “few 
weeks”. 

Lenin is perfectly candid. The Left 
Communists were producing wonderfully 
intoxicating slogans but they amounted 
to nothing more than revolutionary 
hot air. Brest-Litovsk was indeed a 
compromise with the imperialists, “but 
it was a compromise which, under the 
circumstances, had to he made.” So it was 
not inexcusable. 

Without a negotiated peace Lenin feared 
that the Soviet regime faced disaster. His 
diagnosis was well founded. The old army 
was disintegrating and militarily was 
completely useless. The Red Army had 
hardly gone beyond the embryonic stage. 
So revolutionary war could not be regarded 
as a practical proposition. To launch such 
a war without the ability to deploy serious 
military forces was to risk another Gennan 
offensive and perhaps the collapse of the 
Soviet regime ... and after that there would 
surely have followed a slaughter on a scale 
only equalled later by the Nazis in 1943- 
45. That would not have helped workers in 
Gennany or anywhere else. 

Lenin too banked on revolution in 
Germany. However, in early 1918 its newly 
formed Communist Party was little more 
than a propaganda group. The KPD did 
not command anywhere near a majority 
of the working class, let alone of the 
population as a whole. Lenin recognised 
that the revolution in Germany needed 
time to mature. The Soviet regime was 
doing everything it could to help that 
process. Secret treaties published, agitators 
dispatched and fraternisation by soldiers on 
the front encouraged. 

In ‘Left-wing’ communism Lenin 
hammers the point home. To reject 
compromises “on principle” is to reject the 
permissibility of compromises in general, 
no matter of what kind. This, says Lenin, 
is “childishness, which it is difficult even 
to consider seriously.” Of course, there 
are compromises and compromises. There 
is every difference between those who 
compromise in service of the revolution 
and those who inexcusably compromise 
with the bourgeoisie and betray the cause 
of the revolution. 

The Bolsheviks did the former in 1918. 
The Labour Party in Britain did the latter 
in 1914 when, despicably, it joined the 
Tories and Liberals in supporting British 
imperialism in its bid to retain its empire 
and position of world domination. Rather 
than supporting tsarism the Bolshevik duma 
deputies “preferred exile in Siberia”. 

Lenin could have cited other instances 
of leftism that cropped up in the history 
of Bolshevism. Eg, the disagreement with 
the programmatic commitment to national 
self-detennination raised by Bukharin and 
others in 1916; or the Military Opposition 
of 1918-19 when Trotsky was head of 
the Red Army. Objections were raised to 
the abolition of the “electoral method”, 
the reintroduction of military discipline, 
“enlistment of experts” from the former 
tsarist officer caste and building the Red 
Army as a centralised institution. 6 But in 
comparative terms these examples of the 
leftist illness were minor. 

Compromises 

Lenin goes on to deal with the various 
errors of the ‘left’ communists in western 
Europe. Specifically, he takes to task 
comrades in Germany, Holland, Italy 
and Britain. Their errors revealed “all 
the symptoms” of the “infantile disorder 


of leftism”. The German ‘left’ rejected 
rapprochement with the Independent SDP 
and refused to recognise “in principle” 
the use of all means of struggle. Hence 
all manoeuvring, compromises and 
parliamentary deals were forthrightly 
rejected. Nor would the German leftists 
countenance working in “reactionary” 
or “counterrevolutionary” trade unions. 
They wanted leftwing workers to leave 
them and instead join “a brand new and 
immaculate” workers’ union they had just 
invented. Lenin ridicules what he calls 
“artificial” forms of labour organisation. 
Today, I would unhesitatingly include, 
under that “artificial” category, all the 
delusional projects for a Labour Party 
mark two and other such half-way houses. 

By contrast Lenin urged the communists 
in western Europe to work in the existing 
trade unions, despite them often suffering 
from craft narrowness, selfishness and 
imperialist corruption. The struggle 
would be long and hard, but could not be 
skipped. Lenin advised - if need be - the 
use of various stratagems, evasions and 
subterfuges. But not towards some live- 
and-let-live. The “incorrigible” leaders of 
opportunism and social chauvinism had to 
be beaten and in the end “driven out” of 
the trade unions. 

The hardcore left communists in 
the west declared parliament, and 
therefore standing in bourgeois elections, 
“obsolete”. Lenin, on the other hand, 
wanted to reach out to masses and use 
every opportunity to do that. Tactics, 
for Marxists, have to be based on a 
sober and strictly objective appraisal of 
all the class forces in a particular state 
(and of the states that surround it, and 
of all states the world over). It is easy to 
display one’s ‘revolutionary’ credentials 
by hurling vacuous abuse at parliamentary 
opportunism. Easy to repudiate 
participation in parliament. But that is no 
solution. Creating a “really revolutionary 
parliamentary group” in Russia proved 
relatively straightforward. The same was 
not going to be the case in western Europe. 
Nevertheless, that “arduous” task cannot 
be passed over. Attempts to do so are 
“absolutely childish”, thundered Lenin. 

The left communists adopted the 
seemingly revolutionary slogan of 
“no compromise”. Lenin convincingly 
showed that this was moralistic posturing. 
Of course, to young and inexperienced 
revolutionaries, as well as to petty- 
bourgeois revolutionaries of even a 
very respectable age, any compromise 
seems dangerous, incomprehensible 
and downright wrong. But surely every 
militant trade unionist understands the 
necessity of compromise. So argued Lenin. 
Even after the most successful strike there 
must be an agreement and a return to work. 
Sometimes, of course, there is a defeat 
due to lack of funds, intimidation, failure 
to secure secondary action, a willingness 
of strike breakers to cross the picket line. 
Once again, however, there will need to be 
a compromise. Those who denounce such 
a defensive compromise do a disservice to 
the working class. 

Lenin ridiculed all those who in the 
name of ‘uncompromising’ struggle 
renounce any retreat, change of tack, or 
utilisation of conflicts (even if temporary) 
among one’s enemies, or any conciliation 
or compromise with possible allies (even 
if they are temporary, unstable, vacillating 
or conditional allies). Powerful enemies 
can be defeated only through persistent 
effort and by the “most thorough, careful, 
attentive, skilful and obligatory use of any, 
even the smallest, rift” in their ranks. Lenin 
also forcibly advocated “taking advantage 
of any, even the smallest, opportunity of 
winning a mass ally, even though this 
ally is temporary, vacillating, unstable, 
unreliable and conditional.” Those who 
do not understand this “reveal a failure 
to understand even the smallest grain of 
Marxism, of modem scientific socialism 
in general.” 

Prior to the overthrow of tsarism, 
the Bolsheviks entered into numerous 
compromises with bourgeois liberals, ie, 
in the second round of the indirect tsarist 
elections they agreed to vote for the Cadets. 
Similar deals were done with the SRs and 
Mensheviks. Such compromises were 
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principled because they never involved 
the Bolsheviks suspending or letting up 
on their ideological and political struggle 
against the Cadets, SRs and Mensheviks. 

Lenin points out the obvious. The class 
struggle rarely proceeds along a straight 
line. There are, for example, intermediate 
stages as workers shift from right to left. 
Here Lenin cites the Independent SDP 
- whom he politically characterises as 
Kautskyite - and its rapid growth. Within 
a couple of years of its formation the 
ISDP boasted 750,000 members ... there 
was also a very large left, or proletarian, 
wing. Lenin unashamedly welcomed 
this development and urged communist 
engagement. 

British Labourism 

When Lenin was busy writing ‘Left-wing ’ 
communism the CPGB had not yet been 
formed. Various leftists were pigheadedly 
turning down the calls for communist 
unity, not only citing the inadmissibility 
of working in reactionary trade unions 
and using parliament but affiliation to the 
Labour Party. 

The British Socialist Party - the largest 
communist group in Britain - had been 
affiliated to the Labour Party since 1916 
and it leading comrades rightly thought that 
a Communist Party should do the same. 
Ditto their policy of supporting the Labour 
Party electorally. Lenin agreed (as he made 
crystal clear in his August 6 1920 speech on 
communist affiliation to the Labour Party 
at the 2nd congress of the Communist 
International). 7 

That stance implied no illusions in the 
Labour Party’s grandees. Arthur Henderson, 
John Clynes, Ramsay MacDonald, Philip 
Snowden “are hopelessly reactionary”, 
Lenin emphatically declared. It was also the 
case that these gentlemen looked to forming 
a government that would “rule” in a manner 
hardly distinguishable from the Tories and 
Liberals. Nevertheless, it “does not at all 
follow that to support them means treachery 
to the revolution”. Indeed, Lenin forcibly 
argued that it was in the interests of working 
class revolutionaries to side with the Labour 
Party against the Liberals and Tories and 
help it into government. This, he argued, 
was the best way to gain a hearing from 
the working class and expose the Labour 
leaders for what they are ... reactionaries 
of the worst type. 

The workers in Britain had to experience 
a Labour government if they were to start 
coming over to communism. Of course, that 
required a CPGB armed with the correct 
strategy and tactics. 

Communist electoral support and CPGB 
affiliation were for Lenin conditional on 
demanding and getting the “complete 
freedom to expose the Hendersons and the 
Snowdens”. That is what the Bolsheviks got 
from and did to the Mensheviks. And for 
the purposes of illustration Lenin referred to 
the demand made by the Bolsheviks in 1917 
that the Mensheviks and SRs “assume full 
power” without the ten capitalist ministers 
in the provisional government. 

With this in mind Lenin thought it 
an excellent tactic for the CPGB to urge 
electors “to vote for the Labour candidate 
and against the bourgeois candidate”. Sylvia 
Pankhurst and Willie Gallacher were badly 
mistaken to think that this was a “betrayal 
of communism”, or a “renunciation of the 
struggle against the social-traitors.” On the 
contrary, the cause of communist revolution 
would undoubtedly gain by such a course. 

Supporting Henderson, Snowden, etc, 
in the “same way as the rope supports a 
hanged man” would help bring the masses 
over to the side of the communists. We gave 
exactly that kind of support to Diane Abbott 
in her Labour Party leadership bid • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - end¬ 
ing war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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David Cameron 
recruits Simon 
Schama 


The history boys 


S o far David Cameron’s gov¬ 
ernment has lived a double 
life. On the one hand, it has 
been monomaniacal in its pursuit of a 
hyper-Thatcherite attack on the pub¬ 
lic sector; on the other, it has been 
a faintly ridiculous Tory parody of 
Blairism. 

There is the reliance on 
meaningless buzzwords (the ‘Big 
Society’, the ‘New Politics’), the 
carefully photogenic presentation, 
the youthful cronies - and last but not 
least, the publicity-friendly ‘big tent’ 
approach to division of labour. Not 
only does this government include 
Liberal Democrats on the fast track 
to collective political suicide, but a 
number of Labour-right turncoats. 

The list would not be complete 
without a celebrity intellectual, of 
course - enter Simon Schama, popular 
historian par excellence. This author 
of a number of readable if rambling 
studies in mainstream history, and 
writer-presenter of a number of 
BBC series down the years, has been 
roped in by the loathsome Michael 
Gove to give the history curriculum 
a once-over. 

From a certain technical angle, it is 
perhaps not that bad an appointment. 
After all, millions tuned in to see his 
15-part History of Britain series on 
the Beeb, entirely voluntarily. Perhaps 
he can interest the captive audience 
of school students as well. Yet the 
title of that series is, in a sense, the 
Tory sting in the tail - Schama’s 
appointment is aimed at producing a 
narrative history of Britain specifically 
for schools. It is that which interests 
Gove and Cameron - not his skills as 
an academic or pedagogue. 

I will not focus on the chequered 
political character of Schama himself 
- he is, as is well known, pro-Israel 
(though not in the same league as 
Zionism’s favoured attack dogs in the 
west); he is ostensibly a Labour man, 
though on the right of that party, but 
was an opponent of the Iraq war. His 
interests range a lot wider than insular 
histories of our island nation, and he 
has published on art and the Dutch 
empire, as well as produced TV shows 
on America. 

History: Tory and 
neo-liberal 

The problem is more about history 
in contemporary capitalism - and its 
uses in that foremost of ideological 
apparatuses, the education system. 
Though very definitely a follower of 
Cameron, Gove represents something 
of the hard-Tory essence of the lat¬ 
ter’s world-view. It is not by accident 
that his policies have caused the most 
discord in the camp of his Lib Dem 
coalition partners - the much touted 
‘free schools’project, as well as his in¬ 
tent to massively extend the academy 
programme, are both fairly naked at¬ 
tempts at backdoor privatisation and a 
way of handing schools gift-wrapped 
to religious and reactionary organisa¬ 
tions. 

It is unsurprising, then, to find him 
attempting to force history teaching 
into a modern Tory mould. The 



inculcation of all students into the 
‘national community’, such as it is, is 
the classic aim of British chauvinism 
in terns of education - though these 
ideas were more commonly associated 
with patrician liberals such as Matthew 
Arnold (1822-88) in former times, it is 
the Tories who have carried the flame 
in the 20th and 21st centuries. 

Arnold’s panacea for class 
discontent was primarily the study 
of great English literature. The 
aristocracy held a monopoly on the 
classical languages; under those 
circumstances, the ‘middle classes’ 
(that is, the bourgeoisie) had become 
pretty much devoid of culture. Far from 
looking up to the latter as their natural 
superiors, the workers had developed 
a higher level of culture. They were 
becoming restless (Arnold’s great 
work, Culture and anarchy, coincided 
with a Chartist riot in Hyde Park); the 
natural result was anarchy. 

It seems pretty far-fetched, and 
indeed it is; but the underlying idea, 
that a certain kind of education can 
indirectly teach the virtues proper to 
one’s place in society, has any number 
of applications. Tory history is an 
obvious one - the student is taught that 
he or she is one of many descendents 
of a national community thousands 


of years old. One, furthermore, need 
not depart too far from the truth to 
get across the message that there have 
always been those who rule and those 
who are ruled, with the implied lesson 
that this will always be so. 

Against Tory history, it is worth 
posing what I will call neo-liberal 
history. Once again, this is one aspect 
of a phenomenon endemic to the arts 
and humanities in schools (and, in 
this case, universities). The official 
ideology of neoliberalism is what used 
to be called ‘the American dream’ and, 
since the Thatcher-Blairite co-option 
of anodyne yuppie jargon, has been 
known as ‘aspiration’ - that anyone, 
regardless of race, creed, sex or class 
can aspire to run their own Fortune 
500 company (or at least their own 
home, or at least that part of their own 
home they have not borrowed from 
a bank). 

At the level of institutions, the 
effects of neo-liberalism are well 
documented. They, too, are supposed 
to ‘aspire’, to excel against all their 
‘competitors’. The consequence is the 
development of an enormous, inert 
bureaucracy whose role is to measure 
how well schools (or hospitals, etc) are 
competing. With the middle-managers 
come targets, which invariably have 
all the subtlety of Michael Gove’s 
intellect. 

To abstract this from the real lived 
history of educational practices, one 
can see the natural consequences - 
one bit of history is quite as good as 
another. What is important, officially, 
is for students to leave school with 
the proper ‘skills’ to enable them to 
succeed in a globalised world. What 
is important in reality is that schools 
meet their targets, and climb over each 
others’ bodies up the league tables. 
Neither imperative recommends King 
Alfred as an object of study over 
Genghis Khan. 

There are powerful objective 
reasons for both; capitalism is global 
but not as globalised as it thinks, and 
still relies on the division of the world 
into a system of nation-states (though 


the interactions between nation and 
state are rather more complex than this 
phrase allows). The internal coherence 
of these states has to find some kind 
of outlet as ideology. On the other 
hand, capital has no nation - and 
has ideological imperatives often at 
variance with those of the state. 

The British cult of 
the Fuhrer 

This contradiction leads to some 
bizarre compromises. The clearest 
example on the British history 
curriculum bears the name of Adolf 
Hitler. In many schools, Hitler 
dominates not much less teaching 
time for history students than he did 
in Germany in the 1930s - though 
this time it is not as a saviour of the 
Volk so much as a unique historical 
singularity of radical evil. Personally 
speaking, I took history to A-level - 
and was taught one unit or another 
on the Hitler regime for the last five 
consecutive years of school. 

On closer inspection, it is clear that 
Hitler ticks all the boxes. From the 
Tory point of view, the war against 
Germany of 1939-45 is ‘our finest 
hour’, the crowning moment of the 
national myth. (No doubt World War 
II will make it into Schama’s plan.) 
From the neo-liberal point of view, 
it can be presented as a neat, bite 
sized chunk of history. It begins with 
the Treaty of Versailles; it ends with 
the Soviet tanks rolling into Berlin. 
Nazi Germany left behind both an 
enormous bureaucratic paper trail on 
everything from food imports to mass 
extermination, and an even longer trail 
of historical writing as the world tried 
to come to terms with its barbarity; 
thus it is ideal for mundane source 
analysis exercises, which can then be 
rapidly and superficially assessed for 
the benefit of the targets-league tables 
bureaucracy. 

Hitler is useful to both, meanwhile, 
as - to put it mildly - an idiosyncratic 
individual by today’s standards. 
Between his genocidal hatred of Jews, 


his wild-eyed orations and even his 
allegedly perverse sexual inclinations, 
teachers are conveniently absolved 
from placing him in a broader context 
than strictly necessary. 

Taking up the 
slack 

For Marxists, of course, this is not 
some petty squabble between different 
factions of the ruling class to recount 
for our amusement. The critical 
analysis of history is the keystone 
of our theory, which proceeds from 
the axiom: “the history of all hitherto 
existing societies is the history of 
class struggles.” Our movement’s own 
history includes innumerable workers’ 
education societies independent of 
the state, and a number of projects - 
however flawed they may have been 
in practice - dedicated to concentrated 
theoretical elucidation of history in 
terns useful to our movement. 

We need, therefore, to go beyond 
standard liberal criticisms both of 
the Tory view of history - which in 
substance amounts to an enormous 
whitewash - and the neo-liberal 
view, which more deviously divorces 
history from the underlying dynamics 
of its movement. Many lament the 
‘Tesco-fication’ of qualifications; 
that is, their increasingly instrumental 
character in preparing students for 
mundane labour, whether white- 
collar or blue. Though the connection 
is often obscured, many also lament 
the Kafkaesque regimes of tests and 
targets that has steadily expanded over 
the last few decades. To avoid slipping 
into a Toryish nostalgia requires an 
alternative vision, not just of the 
history curriculum, but the purpose 
and methods of education as a whole. 

In the meantime, it means taking 
up the slack ourselves. By educating 
each other, and challenging bourgeois 
myths, we arm ourselves for 
revolutionary work • 

James Turley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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